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PanagraMeetingsResultNoteworthy WorkingC 

















onditionReforms 











CONSTRUCTIVE | THE GIRLS THAT WORK AT HEADQUARTERS ‘Department Of 


EFFORTS BRING 
GOOD RESULTS 


Amounts and Methods 
Of Pay Agreed To; 
Copilots Chief 
Benefactors 





for 
an em- 


first conference 
of establishing 
contract on Panagra | 
ways System, which operates 
r the major portion of the 
stern section of South America, 
nnecting at Cristobal, C. Z., 

the Brownsville-Canal Zone 
ision of Pan-American Air- | 
iys, was held in New York City | 


The 
irpose 
yyment 


January 25, 1939. 
Other conferences followed, | 
last of which was held on 


23rd at which time an ad- 
urnment was agreed to for a| 
ort period of time after which 

meetings will again be re-| 
med. The total time spent in| 
conferences to date is ap- 
oximately 39 days. 


= 
arcn 


1ese 


Conferees representing the Com- 
are: Mr. J. D. MacGregor, 
o recently retired from active 
as Vice-President and Gen- 
1 Manager and was replaced at 
conference table by his suc- 
sor Mr. Harold J. Roig, the 
sent Vice-President and Gen- 
al Manager; Mr. Harold R. Har- 
, Vice-President and Operations 
unager; Mr. Douglas Campbell, 
‘e-President; Mr. George Rihl, 
Director; and Mr. E. T. Paxton, 
the Air Transport Association. 
Harris acted as spokesman 
the Company conferees. Con- 
es representing the Panagra 
are: Mr. David L. Behncke, 
esident of the ALPA, Pilot E. 
Gray, Pilot J. H. Miller, Mr. 
G. Hamilton, ALPA representa- 
and Mr. M. A. Glazebrook, 
LPA Headquarters. Mr. Behncke 
ted as spokesman for the pilots. | 
Much progress was made and | 
agreement was reached on | 
seemingly 


ny 


iots 





insurmountable 





= — | 
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| Do You Know That— 


Plain Figures 


About Planes 


HE AIR LINES OF THE UNITED 
ATES FLY OVER A QUARTER OF A 
ILLION MILES PER DAY? THIS 
SEVEN-EIGHTHS THE DISTANCE 
THE MOON, OR APPROXIMATE- 

EIGHT TIMES AROUND THE 

EARTH AT THE EQUATOR. 

ST YEAR OUR AIR LINES CAR- 
RIED 1,267,580 PASSENGERS FOR 
AN AVERAGE INDIVIDUAL TRIP OF 
{20 MILES? AND AN AVERAGE OF 
MORE THAN 3,400 PASSENGERS 
STEP INTO PLANES EACH DAY? IN 
1938 WE FLEW PASSENGERS 
EQUALING IN NUMBER THE COM- 
BINED POPULATIONS OF ATLANTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, LOUISVILLE, AND 
DALLAS. 

THE COST OF AIR TRAVEL TO 

THE PUBLIC HAS BEEN REDUCED 

OVER 40 PER CENT IN THE LAST 

SIX YEARS? NOW IT COSTS LESS 

TO TRAVEL THE MODERN WAY. 














the | |; 








(L. to r.) Anna Schroedle—mimeographing and wire services; Jane Gear—personnel and files; 
Elfa Doran—Boockkeeper and membership; Evelyn Previs—Association Accountant and Office Supervisor; 
Bernice Bergunder—Secretary to the President; Viola Baumbach—stenographer and general office work; 
Marjorie Voss—-Local Executive Councils. The membership of ALPA extends to far corners of the Western 


Hemisphere. 


it differs from other organizations inasmuch as there is little opportunity for business to be 


conducted by personal contacts—it must be handled through the mails and wire services, which demands a 
highly organized and effectual Headquarters staff. The daily flow of mail is of movie-fan proportions and 


Reorganization 
Bill Is Now Law 


Congress Passes 





must receive prompt and efficient attention. The executive and publicity offices are not shown. 


Compromise Measure | 


After a Long Fight 


After almost three years of ef- 
fort, extending through 1937, 


1938 and part of 1939, the very | created to have jurisdiction over | ent time. 


controversial reorganization _ biil 
was passed in a much milder form 
by Congress and approved by the 


President on April 3, 1939. The 
first reorganization bill, S-2970, 
was introduced in 1937 in the 


Senate. A motion in the Senate 
to recommit this bill back to the 
committee that considered it car- 
ried by a narrow margin, which 
action had the effect of blocking 
all efforts to pass this legislation 
during the 1937 session of Con- 
gress. 

Early in 
15, another 


1938, on February 
reorganization bill, 
S-3331, made its appearance in 
the Senate. An amended version 
of this bill passed the Senate on 
March 28 of the same year by a 
narrow margin. A motion was 
immediately made to reconsider, 
which was voted down. The fight 
then moved over to the House side 
of the Capitol where, after a spir- 
ited fight, the legislation was again 
defeated, which action had the 
effect of blocking all efforts to 
pass this legislation during 1938. 
Efforts Renewed 

Shortly after the present ses- 
sion of Congress convened, efforts 
to pass a reorganization bill were 
revived. On Feb. 23, 1939, Con- 
gressman John J. Cochran, Dem- 
ocrat from Missouri, introduced a 








‘Coordination of 
| Transportation 
Again Live Issue 


Background: The Air Mail Act 
|ment of a special Aviation Com- 
| mission to study and report on the 
| problems of aviation. In 1985 the 
| Commission recommended that a 
| separate Aviation Commission be 


jall civil aeronautics. The Pres- 
|ident concurred in the report ex- 
|cept that he recommended control 
| by the I. C. C. in place of a separ- 
|ate commission. In 1936-7 an 
|\I. C. C. aviation bill proposed by 
| Senator McCarran failed to 
lany place. In 1938 the President 
|recommended a separate Aviation 
|Commission. McCarran modified 
his bill to meet the President’s 
wishes, and reintroduced it, which 
in its final form was passed June 
| 23, 1938, as the Civil Aeronautics 
| Act of 1938. In the same year, 
| 1938, the President created a spec- 
|ial committee to study railroad 
problems. The Committee recom- 
mended to the present Congress 
that all forms of transnortation be 
| regulated by the I. C. C. 

| Lea Bill Makes Slow Progress 

| Following the report of the 
Committee of six appointed by the 
President to study the problems of 
the railroads, Chairman Lea of 
the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee introduced a bill, H. R. 
2531, the purpose of which was 
not only to solve the railroad 
problem but to coordinate all 
forms of transportation under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Long, boring hearings were imme- 





diately instituted which lasted 
throughout the winter. Suddenly, 


on March 30th, Senator Wheeler 
introduced a bill, S-2009, for a 





(Continued on Page 3, Col. 5) 
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of 1934 provided for the establish- 


get | 


First Agreements 
‘Near Completion 


| 

| : ——_—_— 

| Employment contracts on Pan- 
| American-Grace Airways Ince., 
Amercan Airlines Inc., and Braniff 
| Airways Inc, have been completed 
| with the exception of several con- 
| troversial sections which are be- 
| ing concentrated upon at the pres- 
Headquarters is hope- 
| ful of completing these . agree- 
| ments in the near future. 

| The pilot conferees in the cur- 


| rent employment contract nego- 
| tiations are as follows: Amer- 
ican Airlines: Pilots W. P. Mc- 


| 
| H. L. Clark; Braniff Airways: Pi- 
lots Art Mills, 
Melvin Sellmeyer and Copilot Don 
George; Pan American-Grace Air- 


H. Miller; Penn-Central Airlines: 
Pilots R. L. Baker, John G. Tilton, 
and Copilots J. M. Shutt and S. 
Carey Pierman; Transcontinental 


|and Copilot Frank Busch. 


Conferences on Transcontinen- 
tal & Western Air, Inc. were 
started at a meeting with the Com- 
pany officials in Kansas City on 
March 8, 1939. The next con- 
ference on this line has been set 
to take place on April 18th. Pres- 
ident C. B. Monro of the Penn- 
sylvania Central Airlines Inc., has 
notified Headquarters that he will 
be ready to start conferences in 
the near future. Preparatory 
work prior to the first conference 
has been started on United Air 
Lines and Northwest Airlines. The 
pilots on Chicago & Southern Air 
Lines and several other lines are 





also anxious to begin. 


| Fail, W. G. Hughen, and Copilot | 


Nick Laurenzana, | 


ways: Pilots E. W. Gray and J. | 


& Western Air: Pilots Milo Camp- | 
bell, Dan Medler, James H. Roe, | 


Justice Acts in 


ALMA Issue 


Long Controversy 
Between EAL and ALMA 
Ends in Strike Action 
And U. S. Suit 


A civil action — United States 
of America, complainant vs. East- 
ern Air Lines, Inc., defendant— 
was filed in the District Court of 
the United States for the Southern 
District of New York on March 
27, 1939. 

This complaint resulted from a 
thorough investigation by the De- 
partment of Justice concerning 
violations of the Railway Labor 
Act by Eastern Air Lines. 

The contents of the complaint 
are as follows: 

COMPLAINT 

The United States of America, 
| by John T. Cahill, United States 
| Attorney for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, acting under 
the direction of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, brings 
this proceeding against Eastern 
Air Lines, Incorporated, and al- 
| leges: 

1. 

Defendant Eastern Air Lines, 
| Incorporated, is a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the 
laws of the State of Delaware, 
|and having its principal office and 
place of business at 1775 Broad- 
way, in the City of New York, 
| State of New York. 

2. 


This action arises under the 
Constitution and laws of the 
United States, particularly under 
the Act of Congress of May 20, 
1926, as amended June 21, 1934, 
jand April 10, 1936, known as the 
Railway Labor Act, and the laws 
of the United States relating to 
interstate commerce and is insti- 
tuted pursuant to the provisions 
of said Railway Labor Act and the 
|laws of the United States relating 
to interstate commerce, and also 
|under the general equity jurisdic- 
tion of this court. 

3. 

At all times hereinafter men- 
tioned, Eastern Air Lines, Incor- 
porated, was, and is now, a com- 
mon carrier by air engaged in the 
| business of transporting passen- 


|gers in interstate commerce and 
in transporting mail under con- 
| tract with the United States Gov- 
| ernment. 

4, 
In the summer of 1936 a national 
'labor organization of air line me- 
|chanics, known as the Air Line 
| Mechanics Association, was organ- 
ized. During August 1937 a large 
number of the mechanical employ- 
ees of Eastern Air Lines, Incor- 
|porated, joined the Association 
and organized a local known as 
Eastern Air Lines Local No. 21. 

5. 

While the organization of the 
mechanical employees was in prog- 
ress, as aforesaid, the defendant, 
Eastern, Air Lines, through its of- 
ficers and agents, adopted a pol- 
icy of opposition to the Air Line 
Mechanics Association and began 
a course of conduct designed to, 
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“‘Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 














Who-Is-in-Command? 


Just what status of authority the first pilot of an aircraft has 
after it has been dispatched from one port to another is still the sub- | 
ject of much heated discussion. Since there are no precedents on 
this problem in air transportation, the question of just exactly where 
the line should be drawn between ground control and cockpit author- 
ity can only be answered by good common sense. 

The only comparable situation involving a somewhat similar ques- 
tion is the authority and jurisdiction of a captain on a sea-going 
vessel. His status of authority in the field of water transportation is 
as unique as that of a pilot in charge of a passenger-carrying aircraft 
after it has left the ground. 

In the old days when a sea captain started out on a voyage he 
was without means of communication with his employer. As a result 
certain rights and duties have fallen to him which have become recog- 
nized in International Law. The captain of a vessel is not only in full 
charge of his craft and the crew, but also represents the government 
whose flag his ship carries. A ship at sea is looked upon as being the 
same as the native soil of the government where the ship is registered. 
It is with this delegated power that the sea captain may perform mar- 
riage ceremonies on the high seas. 





Today, wireless and radio communications have changed the pic- | 


ture somewhat, as a sea captain now is able to communicate with his 
employers while en route. However, in all matters having to do with 
the navigation of his ship he is still in supreme command—free from 
all interferences from shore. 

A pilot who leaves the ground in a modern airliner bound for a 
distant point is in much the same position as a sea captain who has 
left a port to navigate the oceans. Some argue that the air pilot’s 


authority should be more than the sea captain’s, while others say it | 


should be less. 
situation, viz.: 

A ship in distress can come to a complete stop or proceed at will, 
send out an S O S, have its passengers taken off on the high seas, or 
can be boarded. If an emergency arises in the air, a pilot can send 
out an § O S, but the passengers cannot be taken off in the air spaces 
while he is navigating at terrific rates of speed. He cannot stop. His 
craft cannot be boarded. Therefore, the safety of the passengers and 
craft is still his problem. 

A sea-going vessel leaves a port on a well-charted route. It has 
the advantage of traveling at any desirable speed from a complete 
stop to top speed. Such is not the case with an aircraft which, figur- 
atively speaking, is a passenger-carrying vessel launched 
air, proceeding without stopping or even slowing up below a high mini- | 
mum of speed until it safely makes a landing at either its scheduled 
destination or at some other point where a safe landing can be made. | 

A ship’s communication facilities obviously are far more reliable 
than those of an aircraft because the weight and power of equipment 
are not limited. These limitations extend themselves to the range and 
effectiveness of the signals transmitted. Consequently, the sea captain | 
is rarely out of touch with ports and other ships, while in the air it is 
a common occurrence for a pilot to be deprived of all communication | 
facilities, due to static, adverse atmospheric conditions, etc. 


The following simple facts have a bearing on the 


Summarizing these comparisons we find that a sea captain is sel- | 


dom out of communication, can start or stop at will, have his passen- 
gers removed or his craft boarded on the high seas, ‘whereas the com- 
mander of an aircraft CANNOT start or stop in mid-air at will, have 
his craft boarded or passengers removed en route and often is de- 
prived of all contact with the ground. The simple facts in the situa- 
tion obviously indicate that the commander of an aircraft should have 
at least as much authority, if not more, than the sea-going commander. 

Dispatching of aircraft also enters this question—just where 
should the pilot’s duty and authority begin and end? It has always 
been the opinion of the Association that before an aircraft leaves the 
ground the responsibility of passing on the conditions under which the 
trip is to be dispatched rests, jointly, with the pilot and dispatcher, 
and the responsibility for actually sending the ship out should rest 
with the dispatcher, subject at all times to the discretion of the pilot 
as to whether or not an actual flight departure should be made. If 
the pilot thinks it should go and the dispatcher is willing to dispatch 
the flight, that of course is conclusive. If, however, the pilot is not 
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Fred A. Pr nett. Seana eed isst. Editor | 


into the|-: 


























DID WE GET WHAT WE BATTLED FOR? 





AN OPEN LETTER TO THE | 


4| AIR SAFETY BOARD.— By A. W. 
| STAINBACK, Oakland, Calif. 


Gentlemen: 
It was the air 
first concluded that the creation of 


a Safety Boara was vital to the \omnctl No. 48, C&S 


continued progress of the industry | 
s theirs. It was the inter- 


est, conn, and long 


sulted in the Board’s creation. It | 


is the air line pilots who have the | everyone will consider the source 
| and 
Now that you are all set up and | At the last council meeting it was 


biggest stake in air safety. 


hard at work, we wonder if you ’d| decided to make the rounds with 
mind our asking a question or | the newsletter writing job, so 
tw "( /) dn’ t ther it | ‘ ; 
0? You needn't bother to sit) next month we should hear from 
down and answer each one in de-| Gant Honiena 
tail — just a line or two like t op See 
“yours received and contenis Un April Ist Chicago & South- 
noted” will do. We’ll get the de-| ern will celebrate the return of 
tails from the newspapers and} ithe Rainbow, which will give us 
from the accidents reports that we | three round trips from Chicago to 
hope will be ere h mon |New Orleans. This accounts for 
promptness and much less fre- gage ee 
: : nee. the uplift in spirits of Don 
quency, now thut you are on the| ~ : : : 
70d. | Franklin and Gene Croft, who will 
To begin with, we’d like to| be promoted to full time Captains. 
know if we’ve veally got what we| We will also have the pleasure of 
were battling for. In your bedy,| welcoming five or six new First 
- = have a Board, —_ is abso-| Officers into the C & S family. 
ate "20 2 -esgure | . . ° aa 
itely free from political pressure) At the time of this writing, 
or other influe nee that might pre- | iM 9° 
t . ; ‘p . arch 28, we have two of our 
vent the “inde pe nde nt investiga- | 


continued | 
r . . . * | 
| effort of the air line pilots that re- 


—Lands F Redfish 


line piiots whe | 


| doubt return at least an Admiral. 
| First Officer 


tion of accidents?” Are you gen- 
|tlemen quite free to do your own 
| thin king, and, having thought, to | 
speak your piece without fear of | 
political repercussions? If you are 
|not, you know all you have to do 
is give us a hint and we'll again | 


unlimber our trusty muzzle-loaders | 
and give the enemies of an effec- 
tive, straight - from - the - shoulde; 
method of increasing Air Safety, 
both barrels. 

Another thing we are 
tle concerned 
West Coast is 
being 


just a lit- 
about here on the 
the possibility that 
experienced men you might 


|come to examine the whole indus- 
try with just a wee bit of preju- 
dice in favor of operation meth- 
ods with which you are most fa- 
miliar and against those better 
adapted to other conditions and 
different terrain. That wouldn’t 


be true, would it? 

Ve repeat, we 
|mind our asking 
|We believe we 
but we 


hope you don’t 
these questions. 
know the answers, 
were just wonderin’. 


Fight-Ball. 





Department of Miracles 
Just in case you missed “Time” 
for March 13th, 


lowing: 

“When Pope Pius XII visited 
|the U. S. in 1936 he was piloted 
|over 4,000 miles . . . by Capt. 
| Jack O’Brien (who) last week 
|reminisced: Everywhere we flew 

we were favored with tail 
winds and fair weather, and just 


as soon as we went through, the 
| weather behind us closed in... .’ 
Jack has lately been UAL’s 
| Asst. Superintendent of Flight 
| Operations at Portland, where fair 


~ 





| weather is not only a favor but 
| practically a miracle. 
| Travel Notes 

Hardening of the arteries 


couldn’t do it. The increasing re- 
sponsibilities of a rapidly matur- 
ing family had no effect. Long 
years in the cockpit didn’t slow 
him down in the least—but at 
last George Douglass is quiet. At 
this writing, he is resting very 
quietly indeed inside a full length 
cast in an El Paso hospital. 
George, his wife, their new car, a 
peon and his jallopie got all tang- 
led up on a highway near that city 
early in the month. The car and 
George’s vacation were ruined, 
George’s spine was hyphenated in 
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| Barksdale Field for two weeks’ ac- 
itive duty 
.| where he has a number of friends. 





j ; two 
—The Gang Behind the | 


| his 
we quote the fol- 


| we are supposed to get is becom- | 
jing more 


|return with a very good example 
|}of the much-advertised Florida 





Fishes for Whale 


| By L. D. “HAP” >” ANDERSON 


New Orleans, La. 


This being my first attempt at 
newsletter writing, I hope that 
the allowances. 


make proper 


members helping Uncle Sam to run 
his Army and Navy. Capt. Stew- 
art Hopkins is at Miami for two 
weeks’ active duty and will no} 





Reed Knight is at | 


with the Air Corps, 
C & S In Line for DC-5s 


The rumor about the DC-5s that | 


pronounced day by day. | 
This probably accounts for the 
large number of peculiar-looking 
tail-high wheel landings that our 
Electras have been seen making 
recently. Two of our vice presi- 
dents have been to the coast to see 
the DC-5 and from what we have 
been able to gather, are favorably 
impressed with it. 

Capt. “Vic”? Hoganson of Chi- 
cago is back in the saddle after a 
weeks’ vacation in New 
Orleans and Florida. He did not 


tan, but perhaps he spent most of 
time indoors. Capt. Charles 
Quinn is vacationing at the pres- 
ent time, and I have not heard 
where he went to spend his time 
taking pictures. 
Golf Hounds Begin Barking 
Capt. Bill Fry is a shining ex- 
ample of how anyone should go 
about learning the finer points of 
golf. Bill has acquired quite a 
large library on the subject, and 
by practicing what he reads, is 
showing the rest of us dubs how it 
should be done. Most of us have 
one thing on Bill and Jim Bene- 
dict and Reed Knight; we get a 
lot more exercise than they do, 
because a four hundred yard hole 
means at least six hundred yards 
for us—if you don’t believe it, 
watch me make a great circle 
course from tee to cup sometime. 
The fishing is beginning to draw 
quite a number of our New Or- 
leans crowd. Capt. “Skip” Sterl- 
ing reports quite a tussle to land 
a twenty-four pound red fish last 
week. From the looks of harpoons, 
the size of the rope and other 
gear that Capt. Horace Heising is 
assembling, I am prone to believe 
he expects to capture a whale in- 
stead of the one to two thousand 
pound giant rays he harpooned 











last summer. 





“To fly West, my 
flight we all must 
final check.’’ 


friend, is a 
take for a 





Iu Constant Memoriam 





Active 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A—U. A. Eb. 


Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, L. A. —Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 

Blom, Edwin W.—U. +. L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. 

Bohnet, F rederick L. = W.A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius " —N.W. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine yaw ays 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, F rank—Panagra 


De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dunn, Stephen—Panagra 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. 4 

Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur . re — 
Hale, S. H.—E. A. 

Haligren, W. Danan ° 

Hill, George W.—A. a 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. A. A. 


Jamieson, Ww. L.—E. A. L. 
Jones, L loyd E.—U. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold - —A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
Komdat, ‘Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 

Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S. A. 
MeMickle, Harold—Panagra — 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. A. L. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, es -—C.&S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. L. 

Noe, Earl J.—T. w. A. 

Norby, Raymond B.—N. W. 
Odell, M. T.—A. 

Owens, Clifford PW, A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. 

Potter, Norman W. —U. A. L. 
oer Cc. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, W.—U. A. L. 
Riggs, Russel S.—A. A. 

Ro ins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rousch, eo. ie —N. W. 
Rust, F. —A. 

rn il hg Gane M. —T. W. 


Sandblom, J. V.—C. P. 
Sauceda, J. M. —P. A. A. 
Shar nack, J. W.—U. A. L. 


Sheets, Don K.—Panagra 
Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 
Supple, Robert E.—Panagra 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L 
Terletzky, sig ee A. A. 
Thompson, R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, ;— L.—A, A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L. 
Waldron, Joe—A. 

Walker, M. A.—P. A. 
Wallace, Clyde W.—T. Av. A 
Weatherdon, i. im A. 
West, F. W.—N. V 
Wieselmayer, Oito_P. A. , 
Williamson, P. B.—E. 
Worthen, John A.—W. we 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & S. A. L 
Natural 


Cochrane, Robert %: ‘n A. L. 
Fife, John A.—C. 

Hohag, R. J.—N. 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A. 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. £ 
Swanson, Axel—A. A. 


Inactive 


Barr, Julius 
Burford, Dean W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Drayton, Chas. M. 
Noyes, Dewey L. 
Ormsbee, F. 
Shelton, Boyd M. 
Stark, Howard Cc. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Wheaton, Harold H. 
Whittemore, Fred W. 
Willey, Sidney L. 


Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. 8S. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Unemployed 


Darby, James E. 
Downs, Lloyd 
Hays, George L. 
Keadle, Flo 4 E. 
Rhiner, L. 


Sistine 
Rogers, Will 
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Three 








Coordination 
Again Live Issue 


(Continued from Page 1) 
similar purpose and before the 
print barely had time to dry hear- 
ings were started. It is reported 
that the Senate Committee will at- 
tempt to get the bill out of Com- 
mittee within a week. 

All Transportation: 
One Agency 

Both bills provide that all forms 
yf transportation shall be coordi- 
ated in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Lea bill by way 








f amending the present Interstate | 


ommerce Laws and the Wheeler 


by rewriting existing laws. 
The carriers which are to be regu- 


d by this new legislation are 

railroads, motor carriers, 
air carriers, and 
common carriers 


ter carriers 

pe lines, both 

carriers. 

Civi] Aeronautics Authority 
tampered with only with 











YANKEE CLIPPER 
CHRISTENED BY 
MRS. ROOSEVELT 


The “Yankee Clipper,” one of 
Pan American’s new Boeing 314’s, 
was christened on March 3 by| 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. In 
the near future, this ship will start 
a regular service between this | 
country and France and Eng and. | 
This is the only ship in existence | 
today, capable of financially prac- | 
ticable trans-Atlantic service. 





This clipper has a gross weight 
ef 42 tons, a wingspread of 152} 
feet, a length of 109 feet, and is) 
powered by four 1,500 horsepower 
Wright twin-row Cyclone engines. | 
The plane, which is one built | 
for Pan American Airways serv- 


of six 


ice in both the Atlantic and Pa- 
|cific, has a top speed of about 
180 miles an hour, a cruising 


ect to its power over rates. 
other functions, such as the 
lance of Certificates of Con-| 
ence and Necessity and the 





Board, are not to be 
rfered with. The Lea bill, if| 
ything, is a little less drastic 
th respect to air carriers than 

Wheeler bill. It proposes to | 
rmit the C. A. A. to fix rates 
bject to having them overruled | 

he I. C. (¢ 1ere they inter- 
with the competition of other | 
rs. The Wheeler bill, on the 


gives the I. C. C. 











; : ‘ , | which 
of safety, including the | 








range of 4,275 miles, and a cruis- | 
ing speed of about 150 miles an 
hour. 

The interior of the boat is di- 
vided into two decks. On the first, 
contains a “bridal suite,” 
a dining and smoking room, a bar | 
and a lounge, there are seats for 
seventy-four passengers. These 
seats can be made into berths for 
forty-two persons when the plane 
is making a night hop. The sec- 
ond, or flight deck, is devoted en- 
tirely to baggage and to the crew. 


It is just about the size of the 
entire passenger space on_ the 
twenty-one passenger airplanes | 


that fly domestic air lines in this 
country. In the very nose of the 
ship are seats for the pilot and 
copilot. Only a few instruments 
are on the pilot’s dash, the vast 
majority of them in 
rear, where they are located 


be ing 


the | 


so 


|that the flight engineer will have 


a clear view of all of them. On 
the other side of the flight deck is 
a navigation desk, comparable in 
size to a family ping-pong table, 


;and to one side of this a desk for 


ju tion in the matter 
rates, leaving none of this 
the C. A. A. The rate 
x power taken away from the | 
4. A. will affect only the trans- 
ortation of passengers and prop- 
and will not affect the car- 
F air mail. The I. C. C. will 
g hese rates only with re- 
é to mediums of transporta- | 
within the United States. 
Vater carriers and air carriers en- 
ged it ransportation between 
United States and foreign | 
intries will not be affected. This 
ll leave the C. A. A. with such | 
thority as it now has over the 
ensiv« ope! itions of Pan Amer- 
in Airways. 
afety Board Not Affected 
The labor provisions and the 
ir Safety Board will not be 
cted bv either the Lea or the} 
eler bill. In fact, the Wheeler | 


specifically provides that labor 
ions may intervene 
g in which their rights are like- 
to be affected. 
There is indication that 
i be eliminated 
The statement 


some 


a rill 
rs Wiil 





m the new bill. 


at any hear- | 


the captain. Behind this room 
are several compartments for stor- 
ing baggage. A carpeted stairway 
joins the first and second decks. 





that it will be only a matter of | 
{time before many more of the 
{functions of the Authority will be 
transferred. Under the Reorgan- 
ization bill recently passed the} 
President is given power to re-| 
group the various federal agen- 


cies as he sees fit, subject only to 
a possible veto by Congress. It 


|seems probable, therefore, that if 


he Interst Commerce Com- 

ion itself, perhaps, best ex-| 
sses_ thei entiment on this 
! In their letter to the House 


mmittee on 
Commerce, they said: “The 
Civil Aeronautics Authority is 
wly created and we now see no 





ing 
Interstate and For- | 


ent reason for disturbing it.” | 
view of the fact that the Civil 
ronautics Act is of such recent 
ntage and that aviation has for 
first time been placed under 
ified control, it seems unbeliev- 
that Congress will undo its | 


rk so quickly. 
rld, however, 
ippen. 


In this uncertain 
anything may 


Dismemberment of the 
C. A. A. Expected 
If Congress does reverse its po- 
ion of a few months ago when 
enacted the Civil Aeronautics 
and decides now to give the 
C. C. regulatory power over the 
es of air carriers, it would seem 








| 





| for 
| picture. 


the dismemberment of the C. A. A. 


starts with the passage of the 
Wheeler or Lea bill it will be con- 
tinued. 

It may be recalled that when 


the Civil Aeronautics Act was be- 
considered the pilots advo- 
cated at first, I. C. C. control in 
preference to a separate aviation 
commission, believing at the time 
it was best that all forms of trans- 
portation be coordinated and reg- 
ulated by the one agency. In this 
they were entirely alone. How- 
ever, now that the deed has been 
done and a separate aviation com- | 
mission stands on the statute | 
books as the law of the land it 
seems that the I. C. C.’s statement 
fairly sizes up the situation, name- 
ly, we now see no sufficient reason 
disturbing the aeronautical | 
For the first time in its 
history all branches of civil avia- | 
tion are grouped together in one 
Government agency. We should 
like to see how it works, before 
any more changes are made. 
—By Edward G. Hamilton. 








Who-l 


dispatcher’s decision 


in safely conducting the flight. 


© 
s-in-Command? 
(Continued from Page 2) 

villing to depart even if the dispatcher is willing to dispatch the flight, 

en the pilot’s word must be conclusive, 
willing to start the flight and the dispatcher thinks he should not, the 
should be conclusive. 
leaves the ground the pilot should be in complete command and the 
duties of the dispatcher should be to keep the pilot informed definitely 
of every known situation and condition that may affect his judgment 
L In the final analysis the full responsi- 
bility and authority to make necessary decisions for the safe conduct 
of the flight must be left in the cockpit, the same as it has been left, 
through the ages, on the bridge of an ocean-going vessel. 


Likewise, if the pilot is 


When a ship actually 





—David L. Behncke. 


Restrictions 
Lowered on 
Bermuda Route 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority 
recently approved an amendment 
to the provisional letter of author- 
ity held by Pan American Air- 
ways for the operation of its New 
York-Bermuda route, substantial- 
ly lowering the restrictions under 


which this service has been oper-|_.- as : ‘ 
. en oper | with our befringed panties at half | 


ated in the past. 


Route Flexibility Allowance 
The previous weather take-off 


;minimum for instrument or over- | 


the-top operation from either Bal- 


timere or Port Washington, Long | 
|Island, was changed from a 500- 
foot ceiling and two miles visibil- | 
ity, to 500 feet and one mile, and | 


the route to be flown was rede- 
fined to give greater flexibility in 
avoiding bad weather conditions 


}on the 750-mile course. 


The original letter of authority, 
issued by the Secretary of Com- 
merce on March 26, 1938, speci- 
fied that a Great Circle course be 
followed between either of the 
two American terminals and Ham- 
ilton, Bermuda. This provision 
has now been modified to 
that the operator shall follow 
Great Circle course subject to 
such deviations therefrom as may 


a 


be necessary due to stress of 
weather.” The amended letter of 
|authority also specifies that in| 


flight from Baltimore to Bermuda, 
the Company’s four - motored Si- 
korsky flying boat shall proceed 


| directly after take-off “to Bodkin 


Point, Md., thence direct to Sandy 


| Point, Md., thence direct to Ocean 


City, Md., thence a Great Circle 
course to Hamilton, Bermuda, 
subject to such deviations there- 
from as may be necessary due to 
stress of weather.” 
Restrictions Differ? 

The New York-Bermuda 
also is flown by Imperial Airways 
on alternating schedules with Pan 
American Airways and the Brit- 
ish air line, up to now, has been 


operating under weather limita- 
tions lower than those to which 
the American company was sub- 


jected. 


Wouldn’t It Be 
Cheaper To Remove 


The Tracks? 


An $85,000 damage suit against 
City of filed 








the Chicago was 


in the Superior court by three men | 


who were in 
on November 
it was alleged the city was negli- 
gent in not having the pilot in- 
formed he would have to make his 


an airplane accident 


| landing south of the center of the 


city airport. He landed at the 
north side and the plane turned 
over after running into the tracks 
of the railway just north of the 
field. The plaintiffs are A. V. Ri- 


ley, an oil operator, and Tom F. | 


Head, an attorney, both of Kil- 
gore, Texas, and W. F. Anderson, 
an oil operator, of Vandalia, Illi- 
nois. All claimed they suffered se- 
vere injuries. 

Wouldn’t it be advisable, from 
the simple economic standpoint, 
for the city to speed up the re- 
moval of the tracks, rather than 
face additional expensive lawsuits 
in the future? 


NO AIR SAFETY 
BOARD IN 1930 





According to press dispatches, 
the safety of air line transporta- 
tion has increased 458 per cent 
over that of 1930. The reasons 
are many and varied. The most 
outstanding is: there was no Air 
Safety Board in 1930. 


read | 


route | 


5, 1938. In their bill, | 


Shifting The 
Jockeys of the 
Gear Pumps 


By T. W. COCKCROFT 
Council No. 2, TWA 
Newark, N. J. 


The return of Jungle-Jim Eis- 
cheid from the shark and alligator 
infested jungles of Florida was, as 
usual, marked by a spell of droopy 
weather that caught most of us 





| mast ;—all it takes is for Jim to 
| leave NK and all the weather maps 
|suddenly begin to look like exam- 
| ples of doodling on a phone-booth 
wall. The worst part of sudden 
| weather changes is the way you 
get caught without a hat and no 
de-icer system for a bald head. 
One good thing about the new 
schedules going into CG is that 
|} once more we wil! have a good 


| sized crowd at the Hyde Park Ho- | 


vel. Since so many have been 
going to the Sherman each trip, 
to see a man about a dog, it was 
| getting so a fellow couldn’t find a 
hat to fit him in the closet. 

Ole Olson conquered his pride 
and has a relic cached there that 
is something to see; looks like a 
seagull perched atop a publie park 
|statue. At least he knows no one 
will steal it. Clarence Robey gave 
up trying to get a fit from the col- 
lected moth - fodder, bought 
himself a delicate green creation, 
featured in one of the popular 
magazines; along with a printed 
dare to wear it in daylight. Robey 
rates a feather in his hat tho, for 
his cooperation in producing the 
future Sheriff of El Paso. Robey 
rides again! 

TWA Changing for Better 

Changes certainly happen in this 
air line. More things are changing 
| for the better too. Why, I even 
notice a change in flying with 
Frank Niswander of late. Don’t 
think it isn’t these chilly 
times, not to have to ride with 
your window open; either Frank 
has turned over a new leaf or he 
has changed his diet and Frank’s 


sO 


nice 


|}uncanny method of subduing co- | 


| pilots is apt to become another 
| thing of the past, we hope! The 
long-awaited shift to the left side 
lof the cab has come for a lot of 
Jockeys of the Gear Pump, and 
the new schedules have moved sev- 
| eral over to captain a run of their 
| own, now that we have dazzled the 
| public with a time table that looks 
like progress in person. 


rangements left to the last mo- 
ment we at last managed to start 
the new month with all the smooth 
precision of an amateur theatrical 

. everyone had a chance to greet 


ed hither and yon then back to 
hither again. With NK and KC 


dispatchers sending each other rid- | 
dles via radio and CG pitching in | 


now and then with a nifty or two, 
it’s remarkable how we ever origi- 
nated the new schedules at all. I 
|thought I was bouncing back and 
|forth like an echo, but PeeWee 
|Horstman is lighter and they 
| bounced him faster. 

| Wind-Wagon Skipper 

| Jobs Hard to Get 


wind-wagon business the shift over 
to first pilot is a real milepost. 
Probably the hardest part of be- 
ing a copilot is 
your chin up and the wolf from 


the door during the long periods | 


| when the public, the depression, or 
| just lousy luck keeps the number 
| of needed captains limited, and we 
|all can’t be skippers. Getting over 
to the left side depends on senior- 





ter?) and it is the question of 
seniority that is going to regulate 
the income for a lot of fellows in 
the years to come. You can’t have 
seniority without some definite list 
to go by and a well-defined sys- 
tem agreed upon for determining 
a man’s position upon that list. To 
this end there gathered in KC dur- 
ing the last days of February, as 
fine a gang of brigands any line 
could provide, whether to cope 
with seniority problems or conduct 








(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 


With the customary intricate ar- | 


everyone else as we all dead-head- | 


No one can deny that in this} 


trying to keep | 


ity in most lines, (do I hear laugh- | 


REORGANIZATION 
BILL IS NOW LAW 


(Continued from Page 1) 

| bill, HR4425, in the House. The 
legislation introduced this year 
limiting the reorganization powers 
of the President to a far greater 
|}extent than that which had been 





|presented and defeated in 1937 
jand 1938, was passed in the 
|House on March 8, 1939 after 


lengthy hearings and considerable 
debate. The measure was then in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator 
James F, Byrnes, Democrat from 
South Carolina, on March 14 and 
passed in amended form on March 
|22. It was referred to a joint 
|House and Senate conference 
committee on March 23 to iron 
|out the differences between the 
|two branches of Congress after 
| which it went back to both Houses 
where it passed without further 
controversy and was made law by 
the President on April 3, 1939. 
Description of Section 1 

A brief description of this legis- 
lation is contained in Section 1 of 
the bill, as passed. 

“Section 1. (a) The Congress 
hereby declares that by reason of 
continued national deficits begin- 
ning in 1931 it is desirable to re- 
duce substantially Government ex- 
penditures and that such reduc- 
tion may be accomplished in some 
measure by proceeding immedi- 
ately under the provisions of this 
Act. The President shall investi- 
gate the organization of all agen- 
cies of the Government and shall 
determine what changes therein 
are necessary to accomplish the 
following purposes: 

(1) To reduce expenditures to 
the fullest extent consistent with 
the efficient operation of the Gov- 
ernment; 

(2) To increase the efficiency 
of the operations of the Govern- 
ment to the fullest extent practic- 
able within the revenues; 

(3) To group, coordinate, and 
consolidate agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, as nearly as may be, ac- 
cording to major purposes; 

+ (4) To reduce the number of 
agencies by consolidating those 
having similar functions under a 


| single head, and to abolish such 
agencies as may not be necessary 
for the efficient conduct of the 


Government; and 

(5) To eliminate overlapping 
and duplication of effort.” 
To Consolidate and Abolish 

The principal reason many be- 
came worried about this legisla- 
tion is contained in paragraph 4 
of Section 1 quoted above which 
gives the President the power to 





(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 





Panagra— 


(Continued from Page 1) 

and knotty problems having to do 
with the wages, hours and working 
condition problems on the vast 
Panagra System. While it is true 
|that several problems remain un- 
settled among which is the finality 
|of decisions question of the Pana- 
gra System Board of Adjustment, 
|the accomplishments to-date have 
proven noteworthy and beneficial 
ito both sides, the Company and 
the pilots. 

Company Making Sincere Effort 

Throughout the long discus- 
sions that took place during these 
conferences, it was evident that 
|all concerned, including the com- 
pany officials, were making genu- 
ine efforts to solve the many prob- 
lems that naturally arise in meet- 
ings of this nature, and to com- 
| plete a contract. The Association 
|conferees feel that a continuation 
of this spirit will, in the near fu- 
ture, result in a completed con- 
tract. 

In the interim of the present 
adjournment, the Company has 
further demonstrated its willing- 
ness and desire to reach a more 
complete understanding with their 
pilots on common problems by 
placing all of the agreed-to sec- 
tions in the Panagra employment 
contracts into effect as of April 
Ist, 1939. 
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REORGANIZATION 
BILL IS NOW LAW 


(Continued from Page 3) 


consolidate and abolish Federal 
regulatory agencies. Efforts were 
immediately initiated in many 
quarters to secure exemptions for 
certain governmental agencies in 
this legislation. The pilots and 
other air workers were principally 
interested in exempting the Na- 
tional Mediation Board and the 
Air Safety Board, and they were 
also of the opinion that the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority in its en- 
tirety should be exempt. The rea- 
son for this was that it was felt 
that these departments should be 
left strictly independent and not 
made subject to possible abolition 
or drastic changes by the Presi- 
dent who, after all, is a part of 
ever-changing political trends, all 
of which would have the effect of 
shrouding the entire future of 
these regulatory agencies, in which 
we are so vitally interested, in un- 
certainty and instability. After 
considerable well-directed effort 
Congressman Robert Crosser, Dem- 
ocrat from Ohio, was successful in 
having the National Mediation 
Board, of which he is the father, 
exempted. Later Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran, Democrat from Nevada, 
made a strong fight to secure the 
passage of an amendment in the 
Senate to exempt the Civil Aero- 
nautiecs Authority, including the 
Safety Board, but this effort failed 
by a very narrow margin when 
the final vote was recorded. 
Senator McCarran had the back- 
ing of all the air line pilots, the 
carriers and others, but the legis- 
lative cards were just not falling 
right on this particular day and 
the amendment lost by only a few 
votes. Everyone concerned put up 
a great fight, especially Senator 
McCarran and no bets were over- 
looked, but “close”? doesn’t count 
in this kind of a fight. Neverthe- 
less, there is some solace in the 
fact that you can’t win all of the 
time. 
Mediation Board Exempted 

As the matter now stands, the 
bill exempts the National Media- 
tion Board together with all of 
the following agencies: Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Coast Guard, En- 
gineer Corps of the United States 
Army, Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, Federation Communications 
Commission, Federal Power Com- 
mission, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, General Accounting Office, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
National Labor Relations Board, 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, Board of Tax Appeals, 
United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission, United 
States Tariff Commission, Veter- 
ans’ Administration, National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board, Railroad 
Retirement Board, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, and 
the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, but the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, to- 
gether with a number of other 
agencies, is not exempt. 
President’s Power Reduced 

Further teeth were extracted 
from this legislation when Sena- 
tor Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Demo- 
crat from Wyoming, secured the 
approval of an amendment in the 
Senate just before the bill passed 
which prevents the President from 
abolishing the functions of any 
agency. Instead, he may abolish 
or consolidate departments, but 
the functions thereof must be 
transferred elsewhere. This re- 
moves much of the sting from this 
legislation and, while it is possible 
for the President to do consider- 
able rearranging, functions of 
any federal agency cannot be 
abolished, which is a noteworthy 
safeguard against the abolition of 
the laws to which the pilots and 
other air workers must look for 
protection. 
Clark Ties Into CAA 

During the debates on this 
measure on the Senate floor, Sen- 
ator Bennett C. Clark, Democrat 
from Missouri, delivered some 
very telling arguments against the 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 





Hester Speaks on 
“Pilot Fitness” 


Administrator, Civil Aeronautics 


Authority, before the Conference | 
con- |} 
ducted under the auspices of the}| 
Harvard |} 
Graduate School of Business Admin- || 
istration, Boston, March 11, 1939.}| 


on Physiological Problems 


Fatigue Laboratory, 


I am more than a little embar- | 


rassed to stand up here in this 
learned company. I feel a little 
bit like a guinea pig. We have 
been, I must confess, keeping 
hours in the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority at Washington that violate 
about all of the rules we have laid 
down for pilot fitness. With pro- 
fessors of hygiene to the right of 
me and professors of physiology 
to the left of me I am very much 


concerned lest you turn this meet- | 


ing into a consideration of Ad- 
ministrator fitness. 

There are, however, two favor- 
able symptoms which I want to 
report to you immediately. My 
curiosity remains insatiable and 
my willingness to learn is nor- 
mal. These are, as a matter of 
fact, my only excuses for being 
here. And, as_ the 
these symptoms lies in listening 
rather than in talking, I can as- 
sure you that what I have to say 
will be brief. 

The Most Expert Ears 
in the U. S. 

However inexpertly I 
about the subject matter of this 
conference, I assure you I am pre- 
pared to listen expertly. 
purpose, I have here two pairs of 


ears, My own, and another pair, | 


probably the most expert on this 
subject in the United States. They 
are the ears of the man who is 
my teacher in many phases of 
civil aeronautics. And between his 
ears, I do not hesitate to say, 
functions a brain of ready per- 
ception, clear apprehension and 
decisive action. For many years 
an air line pilot himself, the own- 
er of this apparatus has been con- 


experience. Now, as pilot mem- 
ber and vice chairman of the Air 
Safety Board, he is making that 
character and experience fruitful 
TIME magazine referred to him 
last week as “one of the hard- 
headed experts of the Air Safety 
Board.” The reference was 


prompted by the straight-shooting 


character of the report his board 


Point Reyes in 


Remarks of Clinton M. Hester, |} 


evidence of | 


talk | 


For that | 


ditioned by millions of miles of | 


made on the loss of a plane off 





Administrator | 
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| thus, among the largest employ- 
| ers of civilian pilots in the world. 
| We Are Required to 
| Certify All Pilots 

Our objective interest, of 
| course, arises from the fact that 
by law we are required to certify 
pilots as competent for many 
| kinds of operations under many 
| widely varying conditions. Fur- 
|thermore, in carrying out our 
| duty to encourage and develop 
|civil aeronautics, we believe it 
proper that we should make 
| known to all pilots and to all em- 
ployers of pilots everything that 
we can find out about fitness, its 
| measurements, its norms, and its 
| limits. 

As most of you know, we di- 
vide airplane p:lots into six gen- 
| eral classifications —-student, solo, 
| private, limited-commercial, com- 
mercial, and air line — and glider 
| pilots into three more — student, 
| private and commercial. Require- 
ments for these classifications re- 
|late to age, character, education, 
| physical condition, aeronautic ex- 
|perience, and aeronautic — skill. 
| The requirements become stiffer 
}and the examinations more com- 
plicated as these ratings rise in 
grade until, with the air line pilot, 
| we have found it necessary to add 
a whole chapter of regulations on 
the special qualifications needed 
for each route operated, for each 
type of equipment and _ special 
conditions under which duty may 
be performed. 
A Fairly Complicated 
Regulatory Task 

That, you will admit, despite 
our efforts at simplification, is a 





: California, in| pretty fairly complicated regula- | 
which, to quote TIME again the | tory task. 


As a result, perforce, 


board “summarily laid the crash | of the wide variety of conditions, 


tastic bungles.”” Tom Hardin had 
the facts, 


back up such a finding, and he 


ra : ter must relate only to the mini- | 
didn’t hesitate to use them. He|mum which the Authority finds to 
is here with me today. I can| be sound. 


fitness, either in the air or in his 


executive capacity, to call to your 


attention than Tom Hardin. 


Government Interest 
Circumscribed by Law 

First let me remind you that 
the government’s interest in pilot 


the provisions of law, as the gov- 
ernment’s interest in all activities 
must be. It is true that the Civil 


Aeronautics Act of 1938, the law | 


under which we are interested in 


pilot fitness and all other phases 


of civil aeronautics, is a proper- 
ly broad law to cover a very 
broad subject. Under that law we 
are given considerable altitude in 


the encouragement and develop- 


ment of civil aeronautics. But de- 
spite our wide latitude in regula- 
tion, our regulations must all be 
reasonable. They must be reason- 
able within those limits which the 
Courts have well defined. Their 
reasonableness must be provable 
to the courts. 

Acting within these limits our 
interest in pilot fitness is subjec- 
tive in the corporate sense. We 
employ in the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority in posts where flying is 
necessary to inspection, develop- 
ment and other duties, and in 
posts where flying, or the first- 
hand knowledge of flying, is of the 
greatest use in the performance 
of other duties, a total of more 





than 200 licensed pilots. We are, 


down to a mounting series of fan- 


think of no finer example of pilot 


| human, mechanical, and geograph- 
ical which these 


Official classification by the Au- 
thority of a pilot, for any one of 
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™ Guardia Plans 





fitness is strictly circumscribed by | To Give New York 


Still Another Field 


With the opening of New York’s 
$30,000,000 Municipal Airport at 
North Beach only about two 
months off, Mayor La Guardia re- 
cently stated that he already had 
his eye on another spot within the 
city for a second major air ter- 
minal, 

The Mayor made it clear that 
while he thought the big airport 
now being rushed to completion 
in Queens would fill the needs of 
the present and the immediate fu- 
ture, there would soon be a time 
when it, too, would have to share 
traffic with other fields. 

“Aviation is going to grow so 
rapidly from now on that no single 
airport will be able to handle the 
entire air traffic of a metropolitan 
city,” he declared. He added, “If 
it’s any comfort to my neighbors, 
I’d like to say now that I already 
have my eye on another piece of 
property in the city to take care 
of future air traffic.” 








requirements | 
inescapable facts, to} must cover, their general charac- 


the classifications outlined, mere- | 


ALCOHOL AND THE AIRMAN 





What Is a Drug? 

Although alcohol may be consid- 
ered as a food in the limited sense 
as described, it is seldom taken 
for that reason. Its popularity is 
due primarily to its “drug” action 
or to the mental effect and to 
the agreeable taste. In popular 
phraseology the word drug implies 
something deleterious or harmful. 
In the case of alcohol it may be 
used simply to describe a sub- 
stance which modifies temporarily 
the activity of the bodily organs 
including the brain and nervous 
system. In this sense an illustra- 
tion of a purely drug action is ni- 
trous oxide, commonly called 
“laughing gas,’”’ an anaesthetic gas 
used by dentists. The patient loses 
consciousness while breathing gas, 
but when the administration is 
stopped, he blows off the gas 
through his breath. The gas mod- 
ifies the bodily functions precisely 
without in any way entering into 
the chemical changes or metabo- 
| lism of the body. The effect of 
|ether, another familiar anaesthe- 
| tic gas, differs from nitrous oxide 
| in that the effects are more pro- 
| longed and a small proportion of 
| the ether taken into the body is 
|burned. To the extent that it en- 
|ters into the metabolism of the 
| body and is burned, it may be 
|termed a food. No one, however, 
| would think of describing ether as 
|a food since its food value is triv- 
lial and its drug action predomi- 
| inant. The case of alcohol is some- 
what the same, but the difference 
|is only one of degree. Although 
| alcohol is a common article of diet, 
|its most important function is its 
| drug-like action, i. e. the effect 
which it has in modifying behav- 
lior. Practically every drug when 
|used in excessive quantities be- 
|comes a poison. If life is endan- 
| gered by a single dose of a drug, 
| it is termed “acute poisoning.” If 
la drug is taken habitually, result- 
ing in permanent effects on the 
|body, the condition is called 
|“chronie poisoning.” Both of 
these conditions may result from 
| excessive amounts of alcohol. 
| In discussing the food value of 
| aleohol, reference was made to the 
| word “metabolism.” It is neces- 
|sary to define this term further 
if an attempt is to be made to de- 
scribe the effects of alcohol. The 
word as used by physiologists de- 
notes the sum total of chemica! 
|changes that take place in the 
|body. Just as the engineer meas- 
ures the efficiency of his engine by 
| recording the amount of fuel con- 
sumed, the mechanical work done 
|and the amount of energy lost as 
| heat, similarly the physiologist 
|conducts ‘metabolism’ experi- 
ments on a living man. The sub- 
| ject is placed in an observation 
chamber and everything he eats 
|or drinks and the air that he 
| breathes are measured and ana- 
|lyzed. The products of metabol- 
ism, coming out in the breath, 
through the kidneys, or by the 
bowels, are measured and record- 
ed as well as the amount of work 
performed and the heat and the 
weight lost. In this way the effi- 
ciency of the body as a machine 
or the effect of a substance such 
as alcohol can be studied. 

The Course of Alcohol 
Through the Body 

In considering the value of al- 
cohol as a food, it is important to 
know the extent and rapidity with 
which it is absorbed in the stom- 
ach and intestine and how it is 
distributed and utilized in the tis- 
sues as nourishment. A _ sub- 
stance like paraffin, for example, 
although it burns rapidly in the 
air is completely insoluble in the 
fluids of the body. If it is taken 
in the stomach, it passes unchanged 
through the intestine and does 
not act as a food. Alcohol, on 
the other hand, is completely sol- 
uble with water and mixes perfect- 
ly in all proportions and does not 
have to be rendered soluble by 
digestion. Hence we might expect 
it to be quickly and completely 
absorbed in the body and experi- 
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mentation demonstrates that such 
is the case. Whether injected, 
breathed, or taken by mouth it 
quickly appears unchanged in the 
blood and other body fluids and 
tissues. 

Unlike most other foods it is ab- 
sorbed unaltered from the stomach 
and small intestine, and hence it 
does not have to go through the 
long processes of digestion as for 
instance digesting a steak. By an- 
alyzing the contents of the stom- 
ach and intestines at different in- 
tervals after a dose, experimenta- 
tion shows that about %4 is ab- 
sorbed directly from the stom- 
ach and the rest in the small in- 
testine, particularly in the middle 
part. Hence all of the alcohol is 
absorbed rapidly into the blood 
before reaching the large intes- 
tine. If samples of blood are tak- 
en at different intervals after in- 
gestion on an empty stomach, 
whether in a man or in animal, 
its presence in the blood can be 
detected within a few minutes. 
The maximum concentration of al- 
cohol in the blood is usually found 
within % to 2 hours after drink- 
ing it and the amount is directly 
proportional to the size of the 
original dose. The amount of al- 
cohol in the blood is of great sig- 
nificance since the symptoms of in- 
toxication vary approximately with 
this concentration. 

Various experiments have dem- 
onstrated that a number of factors 
affect the rate of absorption of al- 
cohol and its distribution to blood 
and tissues, one of the most impor- 
tant being the extent to which it 
is diluted. When a given dose of 
alcohol is administered in 20% so- 
lution, it is more readily absorbed 
and reaches a higher level in the 
blood than when the same quan- 
tity is taken in 5% solutions. (i. 
e.—greater dilution with water) 
The amount of alcohol reaches a 
higher level or is stronger in the 
blood when given more concen- 
trated than when more weaker by 
mixing with water. 

Another important variable 
which influences the rate of ab- 
sorption of alcohol from the stom- 
ach and the small intestine depends 
on the nature and quantity of oth- 
er materials in the stomach. Thus 
it has been demonstrated that, if 
alcohol were swallowed within 212 
hours of a meal of bread or milk, 
it was absorbed more slowly and 
did not reach as high a level in the 
blood as when taken on an empty 
stomach. Food of any kind de- 
creases the rate of absorption but 
all foods do not do this to the 
same degree. The protein in meat 
and cheese, and the carbohydrate 
represented by bread are not as 
great deterrents as is fat taken in 
the form of cream, butter, suet or 
olive oil. Milk is apparently more 
effective than other foods in ex- 
erting this inhibiting effect on the 
absorption of alcohol, 

Several other factors reiative to 
the rate of absorption of alcohol 
should be noted. One is that the 
concentration of alcohol in the 
blood bears a fairly close relation 
to the original dose or amounts. 
For example, when an animal had 
taken a dose of 1 cc. per kilogram, 
that is, about 1/1000 of its body 
weight, the highest concentration 
subsequently found in the blood is 
about 1 per thousand, with a dose 
of 2 cc. per kilogram body weight, 
2 per thousand and so on. Another 
important variable is the rate at 
which it is imbibed. Long inter- 
vals between drinks may permit 
sufficient oxidation and thereby di- 
minish the severity of the symp- 
toms. Another fact is that for 
equal strength of alcohol in the 
blood the effect on behavior is 
greater when the concentration is 
increasing than when it is decreas- 
ing. A third point of interest is 
that the habitual drinker is less 
intoxicated by a given dose than 
is the beginner, i.e. the person who 
drinks regularly will have a low- 
er concentration of alcohol in his 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 
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NEW GENERATORS PRODUCE 1,500 WATTS 


The outstanding feature of the new Eclipse generator is a dou- 
bled wattage production with virtually no increase in weight. The 
new generators produce 1,500 watts and are available for either 12 
or 24 volt d. c. operation. They are rated at 15 volts, 100 ampere 
and 80 volts, 50 ampere output, respectively. The horsepower input 
; approximately 2%. 

Additional features provided are the balancing of the ball bear- 
ing supported armature shaft both statically and dynamically, im- 
provements in brush spring design, to improve commutation and give 
longer brush life, together with more simplified brush rigging, result- 
ing in more efficient and dependable operation. 

Conventional type shock-mounted control boxes of the standard 
nd detachable types, incorporating a voltage regulator, current limi- 
tator and reverse current relay, are available to provide consistent, 
itomatic regulation of the generator output. Shock mounted con- 

ol panels, for junction box installation, include a voltage regulator 
nd reverse — cutout for installations of the type requiring this 
form of control. 


NEW WHIRLING BLADE WINDSHIELD CLEANER 





A new rotary windshield cleaner, designed to eliminate the haz- 
ird of vision obstruction by rain, snow, ice, and spray, has been an- 
nounced by Air Associates, Inc. 

The cleaner consists of two stainless steel blades with a specially 


formed soft composition facing. The blades are driven at a speed of 
2,500 r. p. m. by an electric motor powered by the plane’s electrical 
system. The speed of the blades is controlled, according to conditions, 
ind in an emergency, a de-icing fluid may be released. 
The weight of the entire apparatus is but 644 pounds, not includ- 
z the fluid tank. 
Interference with windshield vision has long been a problem of 
r line transportation. The seriousness of this has been demon- 
trated by the fact that on a number of occasions it has been neces- 
wy for a pilot to break out his windshield in an emergency, but this 
none too pleasant an experience, due to the blast of snow, ice, or 
ain that pours in on the pilot’s face. 


x * * 


THE INFORMER BECOMES THE INFORMED 
Mr. Harry Aston, publicity man for the city of Newark, ran into 
me rough air while acting as a member of a welcoming committee 
for the purpose of explaining some of the miracles of modern flight 
) the great scientist Einstein, when he visited the Newark airport 
ecently. 

Mr. Aston took the scientist through the Administration Building, 
he control tower, the airway traffic control, a hangar, and a sleeper 
plane. It was the first time that Professor Einstein had seen such a 
plane. 

Intensely interested in the radio equipment, he asked numerous 
juestions about dispatching of planes and then shifted the talk to the 
new absolute altimeter, which operates on the principle of the radio 
me element. 

““What’s this about a time element?” asked the scientist. 

“Well, the time it takes for the impulse to travel is known and 
hat gives the distance,” Mr. Aston started. 

“No, no. The sun goes around the earth,” Professor Einstein 

id. “That would be like X.” 


Mr. Aston broke in to say that the airport had some very illumi- 
ating pamphlets on the new altimeter and he would give several to 
the professor. 
“No, no pamphlets, please. I want you to explain,” was the an- 
swer. 
Mr. Aston took a deep breath and started off bravely in the field 
f radio theory. But he was interrupted. 

“Let me explain, please,” said Dr. Einstein smilingly. “The sun 
going around the earth is like X. Now you tell me the airplane is 
going 190 miles an hour. That would be C. That would mean a par- 
icle of a second. Now when you consider C in relation to X in rela- 
tion to ry 

Mr. Aston gave up. 

“Professor,” he said, “you’ll just have to take one of these pam- 
hlets.”’ 

After spending an hour and a half at the airport, which he termed 
“marvelous,” Professor Einstein said he would return for another visit 
if there were no photographers present. 

* * * 


SIGNAL FLASHES WHEN WRENCH IS UNDER STRAIN 

A torque indicating wrench has been developed which flashes a 
red signal when the strain reaches a predetermined magnitude. Mod- 
ern maintenance requirements have made it essential for every air- 
craft mechanic to be equipped with such a wrench for such opera- 
tions as tightening spark plugs, cylinder head nuts, or cylinder hold 
down studs, connecting net bearing studs, manifold bolts, etc. 

Basic principle is defiection of the steel wrench handle proper 
under strain. This deflection is indicated in inch pounds or foot 
pounds according to setting desired, and when the required strain is 
exerted the wrench flashes a red warning Sone This is provided 
through incorporation of a standard small flashlight battery and bulb 
in the handle, and makes the wrench especially valuable for use at 
night or in dark corners where a scale reading would not be easy. 





Dep ’t of Justice Acts in ALMA Issue 


(Continued from Page 1) 
and which in fact did, unlawfully 
interfere with the organization of 
their employees. In furtherance 
of said purpose, defendant organ- 
ized and assisted in organizing, 
under the purported sponsorship 
of one Corley, a rival organiza- 
tion, known as the Eastern Air 
Lines Employees Association. De- 
fendant contributed financial sup- 
port to the Employees Association 
and both directly and through the 
minor supervisory officials of the 
company, such as crew chiefs, air- 
port managers, shop foremen and 
stockroom’ superintendents, and 
others, brought pressure to bear 
upon the employees to induce them 
to join the Employees Association 
and to refrain from joining the 
Air Line Mechanics  Associa- 
tion. Such minor supervisory of- 
ficials actively solicited member- 
ship in the Employees Association 
and in a variety of ways, some di- 
rect, many of them indirect and 
subtle, attempted to create the feel- 
ing among the employees that it 
was to their advantage to join the 
Employees Association and stay 
out of the Air Line Mechanics As- 
sociation. As a result of the un- 
lawful activities of the defendant 
and its agents and representatives, 
a number of men was induced to 
join the Employees Association 
and to withdraw from or refrain 
from joining the Air Line Me- 
chanics Association, 
6. 

When the two associations were 
organized, a dispute having arisen 
as to whether the mechanical em- 
ployees desired to be represented 
by the Air Line Mechanics Asso- 
ciation or by the Eastern Air 
Lines Employees Association, the 
Air Line Mechanics Association 
invoked the services of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board to settle 
the dispute, under the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act. 


7. 

The National Mediation Board 
assumed jurisdiction of the dis- 
pute and on November 4, 1937, 
announced that an election would 
be held among the mechanical em- 
ployees to determine their choice 
of representatives. Thereupon, 
and for the purpose of influencing 
the outcome of such election, on 
November 6, 1937, the defendant 
announced the furlough of thirty- 
four of the mechanical employees, 
twenty-six of whom were members 
of or applicants for membership | 
in the Air Line Mechanics Asso- 
ciation. The defendant, its offi- 
cers, agents, and representatives, 
in many other ways brought pres- 
sure to bear upon their employees 
to induce them to vote for the Em- 
ployees Association and coerced, 
influenced, and interfered with 
them in the free choice of their 
representatives. 


8. 

A secret ballot was taken and, 
despite the unlawful activities of 
the defendant, a majority of the 
employees voted for the Air Line 
Mechanics Association. On De- 
cember 18, 1937, the National Me- 
diation Board announced the re- 
sults of the election and certified 
that the Air Line Mechanics Asso- 
ciation had been duly designated 
and authorized to represent the 
air line mechanics employed by 
Eastern Air Lines. 

9. 

Prior to the election defendant 
had refused to meet with the rep- 
resentatives of the Air Line Me- 
chanics Association until it es- 
tablished, in the manner provid- 
ed by law, that it represented 
a majority of the employees. Af- 
ter the election a series of meet- 
ings was held between represen- 
tatives of the Air Line Mechan- 
ics Association and officials of 
Eastern Air Lines for’ the 
avowed purpose of working out an 
agreement covering wages, hours, 
and conditions of employment of 
the mechanical employees. Such 
meetings were held from time to 
time throughout the months of 
January, February, and March, 
1938 with frequent delays and 
postponements, but no agreement 





was reached. On April 2, 1938, | 








the Air Line Mechanics Associa- 
tion invoked the services of the 
National Mediation Board to as- 
sist the parties in arriving at an 
agreement. 

Immediately thereafter defend- 
ant, acting through certain of its 
officers, agents, and employees, 
circulated among the mechanical 
employees petitions for the men 
to sign renouncing their affiliation 
with the Air Line Mechanics As- 
By threats, intimida- 
tion and more subtle forms of per- 
suasion, a number of the employ- 


sociation. 


ees was induced and coerced to 
sign such petitions. 
10 


The attempts of the National 
Mediation Board to mediate the 
dispute between the company and 
the employees were delayed and 
postponed by defendant on one 
pretext and another, and the medi- 
ation proceedings were prolonged 
from the month of April to the 
early part of August 1938. On 
August 17, 1938, the Mediatica 
Board notified the defendant that 
mediation proceedings would be re- 
sumed in Washington on August 
22, 1938, and that the parties were 
expected to remain in session un- 
til mediation was completed. 


On August 19, 1938, defendant 
caused to be instituted in the Uni- 
ted States District Court for the 
Southern District of Florida by 
two of its employees, W. M. 
Hughes and Robert A. Magner, a 
suit to restrain the Eastern Air 
Lines and the Air Line Mechanics 
Association from entering into any 
agreement or negotiations relative 
to the hours of labor, rates of pay, 
or working conditions affecting 
the employees of Eastern Air 
Lines. A temporary restraining 
order was issued by the Court on 
August 19, 1938. On September 
7, 1938, the Court dissolved the 
temporary restraining order and 
ordered the bill of complaint dis- 
missed. 

il. 

During the months of August 
and September 1938, defendant, 
through its officers, agents, and 
employees, circulated among the 
employees petitions appointing W. 
M. Hughes and Robert A. Magner 
as representatives of the men for 
bargaining purposes and author- 


| izing the said Hughes and Magner 


to take such action as might be 
necessary to procure the revoca- 
tion, withdrawal, or annulment of 
the certification by the National 
Mediation Board of the Air Line 
Mechanics Association as the bar- 
gaining agent for the mechanical 
employees of Eastern Air Lines. 
By threats, intimidation and other 
unlawful means a number of em- 
ployees was influenced, coerced, 
and induced to sign such petitions. 
Thereupon, said Hughes and Mag- 


ner submitted the said petitions 


to the National Mediation Board 
and with the request that the 
Board once again investigate the 
representation dispute among the 
mechanical employees and certify 
the said Hughes and Magner as 
the appropriate bargaining repre- 
sentatives for the men. The Board 


notified said Hughes and Magner 
that it would hold in abeyance in- 


vestigation of the dispute until 
termination of its effort to medi- 


resentatives of their own choos- 
ing. 
12. 

In further pursuance of its pol- 
icy of coercion and intimidation 
defendant caused the discharge of 
four of its employees, and the 
furlough of one of them because 
of their union activities. Albin 
R. Ball, a mechanic at Miami, was 
dismissed from service in May, 
1938 and Hope Biggers, vice pres- 
ident of Eastern Air Lines Local 
No. 21 of the Air Line Mechanics 
Association, was dismissed on 
June 27, 1938. These men were 
dismissed allegedly for negligence 
and improper workmanship but ac- 
tually because of their union ac- 
tivities. David K. Armstrong was 
furloughed on November 6, 1937, 
and not rehired, for the same rea- 
son. For the purpose of intimi- 
dating defendant’s employees in 
the exercise of their right to 
choose their own representatives 
for purposes of collective bargain- 
ing, William O’Keefe and Walter 
J. Ryan, employees in the stock- 
room at Newark Airport, were 
discharged in February and March 
1939. 

13. 

The aforesaid acts of the de- 
fendant were designed to and did 
in fact inspire fear among the em- 
ployees that their joining the Air 
Line Mechanics Association and 
their choice of such organization 
as their bargaining representative 
would result in the elimination of 
their jobs or in discharge, demo- 
tion or other form of discrimina- 
tion. The said acts, coupled with 
the continued delays and _ post- 
ponements of the negotiations, 
were designed to instill in the 
minds of the employees who re- 
fused to be coerced or intimidat- 
ed a feeling of the ineffectiveness 
of the Air Line Mechanics Asso- 
ciation and of the futility of con- 
tinuing such Association as their 
bargaining representative. All of 
said acts were done with the in- 
tention of indicating to the em- 
ployees that the Air Line Mechan- 
ics Association was not popular 
with the management, and with 
the design and effect of interfering 
with the free choice of representa- 
tives by the employees. Said acts 
of defendant did result in inter- 
ference with the free choice of 
representatives by many of the 
said employees and in influencing 
and coercing them in their choice 
of representatives, contrary to the 
provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act. 


14, 

The effort of the defendant to 
discourage membership in the Air 
Line Mechanics Association and to 
interfere with the right of its em- 
ployees freely to select their rep- 
resentatives for the purposes of 
collective bargaining through the 
acts hereinabove set forth have 
continued from the dates set forth 
herein to the present time and, 
unless restrained and enjoined by 
this Court, complainant says that 
such acts will continue in the fu- 
ture. 


Wherefore, complainant prays: 


(1) That defendant, its officers, 
agents, and supervisory employees 
(all of whom are hereafter joint- 
ly referred to as “defendant’’) be 
restrained and enjoined from in 
any way or manner interfering 


ate the dispute between the de-/ with, influencing or coercing any 


fendant and the Air Line Me-|of its 


chanics Association. On January 
6, 1939, defendant caused Hughes 
and Magner to institute in the 
United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia a suit to 
compel the Mediation Board to set 
aside its certification of the Air 
Line Mechanics Association as the 
representative of the mechanical 
employees of defendant and to 
hold a new election among the me- 
chanics employed by defendant. 
The activities of the defendant 
herein set forth were designed to, 
and did in fact, have the effect of 
creating uncertainty and confu- 
sion in the bargaining negotiations 


and hampered and interfered with 


the efforts of their employees to 


bargain collectively through rep- 


mechanical or stockroom 
employees with respect to ‘their 
free and untrammeled right of se- 
lecting or designating their rep- 
resentatives for the purpose of 
collective bargaining. 


(2) That defendant be further 
restrained and enjoined from or- 
ganizing, promoting, fostering, en- 
couraging or rendering financial 
support to any labor organization 
(including Eastern Air Lines Em- 
ployees Association), labor repre- 
sentative (including W. M. Hughes 
and Robert Magner) or other 
agency of collective bargaining, or 
from in any manner preventing or 
discouraging any of its employees 
from becoming members of the 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 2) 
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Life Begins at 40—For the Line Pilot It Begins to End at 40. Ai Line... 


























—_— 


‘A bit of advice,my boy! Military 
piloting is fascinating, adventurous 
and dangerous. Luckily | survived 
and now, thanks to retirement pay, 
am enjoying myself.” 











__— “Who'd ever thought I'd come 
to this? ‘Consarn’ tt all, why 
the devil didnt the air line 
pilots do something about , 
retirement pay back in 39? 











A military pilot’s career is well planned. 


pay and has no worries. 


It begins early in life, provides for 
fixed pay increases based on years of service regardless of promotions due to vacan- 
cies, provides hospitalization and disability benefits through disability retirement in 
case of sickness or injury, transfers to ground positions in case of physical disqualifi- 
cations from flight duty, and at the end of his career he retires with three-quarters 
—Cartoons by David Kuhn. 


An air line pilot’s career lacks proper planning in all respects. 
that of a military pilot as qualifications are identical. 
received basic training in military service and still hold Reserve Commissions. 
line pilot’s career is a maze of uncertainties. 
abled, his benefits depend on uncertainties of state compensation laws and whims of 
employers, and when his short earning life ends, he has no pension. 


It begins like 
In fact most air line pilots 
The 


If sick, injured, or permanently dis- 





Flying Demands Grueling Perfection at the Beginning, During, and at... 
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Because of the short earning life of an aii 
line pilot his hurried efforts to surround him- 
self with the normal securities that other pro- 
fessional men enjoy, are subject to all sorts of 
abnormalities. He is constantly faced with 
the threat of complete loss of income, due to 
something happening that would make it im- 
possible for him to continue flying and earn- 
ing. At best his earning life is but one-half 
that of other professions. Also, his earning 
period may be reduced in many ways. A phys- 
ical impairment which would interfer 
with most professions can drive the pilot to 
the ground. Consequently, an air line pilot 
makes investments hastily to establish future 
security for himself and family during th: 
long years that are bound to come when he 
knows that he will no longer be able to earn a 
living, by flying, for himself or his dependents. 
As a result he buys promising securities today 
that are worthless tomorrow. He attempts 
frantically to provide ways and means 
contingencies resulting from loss of income. 
Our economie life is filled with depressions, re- 
cessions, and security fluctuations so that 
when a pilot reaches the end of a short earn- 
ing life the chances are that he will be thrown 
on his own with his earning power gone, and 
with no pension he is up the well-known creek 
with no paddle. 


4 
nol 


fn? ] 
for all 








The End of a Short Earning Life—Then What? The Federal Sciaieias ies 





Ea 


For many years there have been divided 
schools of thought as to the airplane’s value in 
modern warfare. This argument took a new 
turn with recent world events definitely prov- 
ing the airplane as the most destructive imple- 
ment of warfare yet invented by man. The 
airplane has extended military conflict from 
the battlefield to the furthest extents that 
modern planes can spread death and destruc- 
tion. In plain words the airplane has changed 
war tactics until no one is safe. In future 
wars non-combatants will be the greatest suf- 
ferers. It has been said that in the next war 
the front line trenches will probably be the 
safest place. 

Highly trained pilots are the country’s big- 
gest asset in modern warfare and national de- 
fense. While the military pilot is highly trained 
in air warfare the air line pilot has an equal 
military value if not a greater one because of 
his ability to pilot airplanes carrying heavy 
loads unerringly through all kinds of weather 
in both daylight and darkness by instruments 
and means of difficult contact flying. Yet we 
find that the Government takes excellent care 
of the military pilot, surrounding him with se- 
curities and a substantial pension when his 
career ends. The air line pilots, many of 
whom are Reserve Officers and all of whom 
have an indispensable military value, have no 
securities and no pensions when their short 
earning lives end. Is it any wonder that they 
are asking, “How about us?” 


* a ok 
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Boys, for your hazardous 
& short-lived 


profession 
that keeps 
them over 














And Air Carriers Cannot Long Side-Step This Issue.—lt 


Must Be Met. 
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Stork Fails To 
File Flight Plan 


By W. T. SWAIN 
Council No. 31, AA 
Glendale, Calif. 
It was after spending an even- 


ing at the famous “Casa del 
Adobe’”’ Palmdale, that the 
word greeted us. It seems that 
we had Council meeting the 
night before, and as both Dick Fa- 
gin and myself were out of town 
and in El Paso on our run, the 
st of the members thought it a 
fine idea to do a little “electing 
office.” As a result, Dick is 
gain the Treasurer and I have 
xen elected to the office of 
Scribe. The moral being, “attend 
ir lo Council meetings and 
w W going on!”’ So, fel- 






ws, please bear with me and [’ll 





t¢ you some of the dope 
what is happening out our way. 
As a result of our Council Elec- 
n, W a very fine staff of 
ficers. R. A. “Pat”? Patterson 
ng our new Council Chairman 
1 we know that he will do a 
vod job of it. Along with try- 
ry to run our Council out here, 
is also trying to decide just 
re Wi room is going to go in 
new home he is about ready to 


t out Van Nuys way. 
Mitchell Takes Canadian Post. 
About ths 








one of our First Officers to 
adian Colonial Airways. He- 
Mitchell beckoned to the call 
departed for Newark with 
. Mitchell and their son. Judg- 
from tl] amount of “Com- 
y Ma that we have been 
rting over to Phoenix and dump- 


Company Garage over 
Mitch took all his 
l pa piece by piece; 
nt it over to Phoenix, and left 





thers ) DC-3’s_ that the 
‘AA is going to ferry out can 
ick it up and carry it on. Be-} 
ve me, it is certainly going to be 
test for the ships. I think they 
ill have to add on to the garage 

Douglas doesn’t deliver that 
lip soon. All in all, we wish 
Mitchell best of luck on his 
Ww run. 
Protest to the CAA 

It all happened on April 3rd. 
‘he day started as usual with 
Jotty (Mrs. Bowe to you) taking 


1d to the field to depart on Trip 
9 


No. 2. Then, when Ed arrived in 


| Paso, he was greeted with the 
good news that he was now a fa- 
ier. It seems to me a protest 
yuld filed with the CAA as 


Mr. Stork has made no flight plan 
nd no reports. Yes, it is a boy 
nd Bruce Ellington Bowe 

(weight 6 lbs. 9 ozs.) and mother 
re doing nicely. 

Among other things happening 
round these parts lately: Bill 

Cheney is still trying to break 100 

on 18 holes, Bob “Baldy” Hoyt 

trip to San Francisco after 

1 nice new car, Joe Glass is still 
allenging me to a game of ten- 


lade a 


s; ’ll have to get that racket re- 
trung and take him on. McCaw- 
ley is trying to get rid of his 


ickname out here but I still think 
iat “Slap Happy” fits him to a 
T.” So, with the sun still shin- 
g (yes, we do have sunshine in 
California) I believe I’ll say finis. 











From the National 
| Mediation Board’s 
_Annual Report for 
| 1938: “The test of real 


| labor relations statesman- 
ship on the part of those in 
responsible charge of the 
vir lines will be their abil- 
ity to carry out the policies 
laid down by Congress in 
the Railway Labor Act 
without recourse to the 
processes of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act provided to 
bring about compliance 
with the Railway Labor 
Act.” 











EAL Strike— 


(Continued from Page 5) 


any other labor organization of 
their own choosing. 
(3) That defendant be further 


restrained and enjoined from 
causing or permitting its minor of- 
ficials, such as field managers, 


shop foremen, crew chiefs, stock- 


room superintendents, mainte- 
foremen, 
chiefs, chief mechanics, and other 


like supervisory officials to solicit, 


nance instrument 


induce or coerce any of the em- 





| ployees to join or withdraw from 
| any labor organization or other- 
| wise attempt to influence them in 
| their choice of representatives. 
| (4) That defendant be 

| strained and enjoined from dis- 
|charging or otherwise discriminat- 
|ing against any of its employees 
| because of their membership in or 
| activity on behalf of the Air Line 
| Mechanics Association or their re- 
|fusal to accept and designate any 
|representative for purposes of 
| collective bargaining favored by 
|the defendant, and that defendant 
be ordered and required to rein- 
state to their former positions of 
|employment with back pay all em- 


re- 





| have lost their positions with de- 
|fendant for, any of the above rea- 
| sons. 
| (5) That complainant have such 
|other and further relief as the 
Court may deem proper. 
| UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
by 
| JOHN T. CAHILL 
| United States Attorney 
| ROBERT L. STERN 

ROBERT E. SHER 
Special Assistants to the At- 
| torney General 
Department of Justice 
| THURMAN ARNOLD 
| Assistant Attorney General 
WENDELL BERGE 
| HOLMES BALDRIDGE 
| Special Assistants to the Attor- 
| ney General 
| A long series of controversies 
|growing out of attempts on the 
|part of the Air Line Mechanics on 
|EAL to organize and make a con- 
| tract under the provisions of the 
|Railway Labor Act, resulted in 
|this investigation by the Depart- 


|ment of Justice. 
| 


| The Federal Government, acting 
| through the Attorney General, ap- 
| parently has considerable evidence 
| that there have been violations of 
|the Railway Labor Act by East- 
lern Air Lines or they would not 
have taken action. In addition to 
this action, the mechanics have set 
a strike date, April 14th, 1939, re- 
sulting from the Company’s refus- 
al to agree to arbitrate differences 
arising out of failure to complete 
an employment contract. The ac- 
tion on the part of the Government 
in this incidence will amount to a 
test case, the outcome of which 
will be marked with more than or- 
dinary interests. 


55 Towns To 
Get Non-Stop 
Air Mail 


Fifty-five towns of Pennsylva- 
nia, West Virginia, and Ohio will 
receive nonstop pickup air mail 
service in the first big experiment 
of this sort. 

At each of the towns, a pair of 
tall masts will be erected. The 
masts will be equipped with lines 
permitting a grappling hook low- 
ered from a plane to pick up bun- 
dles of mail. 

Another grappling device on 
the plane will permit lowering of 
mail bundles—a demonstration in 
Washington a year ago included 
delivery of bottled goods. 

Service will start about May 14 
in accordance with a contract be- 
tween All American Aviations, 
Inc., and the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 








Air Line Mechanics Association or | 


shop | 


REORGANIZATION 
BILL IS NOW LAW 


(Continued from Page 4) 
amendment to exempt the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority by pointing 
to their increased appropriations 
and the fact that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission employed 
only 2600 people to regulate all 
the railroads, buses and trucks, in- 
land waterways, and pipe lines, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
|ity, regulating only civil aeronaut- 
ics, had increased their list of Fed- 
eral jobholders to almost 3600. 
However, Clark failed to point out 
in what capacity this large number 
of people were employed and what 
was being done with the increased 
| appropriations that were allowed 
| for the operation of the Civil Aer- 
|onautics Authority. This failure to 
explain the why and wherefore de- 
|tracted considerably from his arg- 
|uments against the McCarran 
| amendment to exempt the CAA. 
| Senator McCarran answered Clark 
by pointing out that the Civil Aer- 
| onautics Act of 1938 required the 
| Authority to take over all of the 
old Bureau of Air Commerce per- 
| sonnel employees, which numbered 
| approximately 2900. He further 
stated that the new Authority took 
over all the regulatory functions 














jand air transportation regulation 
|that were formerly vested in three 
| governmental departments; the 
| Department of Commerce, the In- 


| as 

|terstate Commerce Commission, 
jand the Post Office Department. 
|Senator James Mead, Democrat 


| from New York, made a stirring 
|appeal to the Senate on behalf of 
the McCarran amendment in 


which he related the history of our 


beginning up to the passing of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act last year. 
Senator Warren R. Austin of Ver- 
mont was particularly interested 
in seeing that the Safety Board 
was protected from any reorgan- 
ization and emphatically stated 
that air safety was the most im- 
portant factor in the development 


nautics. 
Congress Is Still Overseer 

The final score is that the Pres- 
‘ident was given the Authority, 
|under the bill as passed, to re- 
|group, consolidate, and abolish 
|such agencies of the government 
;not specifically exempt as men- 
tioned herein, but he may not 
abolish the functions of any Fed- 
eral regulatory agency. 
| any reorganization plans promul- 





gated by the President may be-! 


,come law, the bill provides that 
‘Congress shall be given sixty days 
in which to overrule the President 
by concurrent resolution of both 
ithe House and the Senate. If 
. Congress fails to take such over- 
;ruling action within the specified 
:time, or either branch of Con- 
gress, the Senate or the House, 
‘fails to take such overruling ac- 
tion and just does nothing for 
lsixty days, any reorganization 
‘plans of the President submitted 
| to Congress automatically become 
jlaw. This bill provides that no 
reorganization specified in any re- 
‘organization plan submitted by 
| the President shall take effect un- 
‘unless the plan is submitted to 
‘Congress before January 21, 
1941. This entire law becomes 
null and void after that date, and 
any reorganization contemplated 
by the President must be accom- 
plished before such date. 

Just exactly what effect the 
failure to exempt the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority from this will 
have, no one can predict. The 
President has been quoted as say- 
ing that he has no intention of 
interfering with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, which includes 
the Air Safety Board, under the 
reorganization bill. 


—David L. Behncke. 











NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


Services of a Notary Public 
available at ALPA Headquar- 
ters. 





Z ; | having to do with civil aeronautics | 
15th of March, we} ployees found by the Court to| . 2 


air transportation system from its | 


of all phases of commercial aero- | 


Before | 








By the 
Airline Pilots 
TIP TO PROMOTED PILOTS 


Better treat the boys right on the way up; you’ll meet ’em all on 
the way down. 














* * * 


IT HAPPENED 87 YEARS AGO 
The “first lady of the air” is dead. 
Mrs. Leila Marie Cody, 87 years old, the first woman ever to fly 
| an aeroplane, died recently at her home in Ash Vale, Surrey, England. 

With her husband, Colonel S. F. Cody, also a pioneer aviator, she 
| toured England in the early 1900s, taking part in a flying show with 
her husband, who was killed in a crash in 1913. 

Today we have many famous women pilots and thousands upon 
thousands of women aviation enthusiasts, all of whom are an impres- 
sive tribute to this adventurous woman. 

* * * 
A NEW DIMENSION 

A well-known air line official, in conference representing his com- 
pany which was struggling to solve a serious grievance case, said: 

“Now boys, I want it to be perfectly clear that I have placed my- 
self in a state of being completely impartial.” 

’ Wonderful! Mind’s mastery over matter is what we calls it, but 
den’t ask us to try to explain it. 

Page Einstein. 





* « 


NIGHT GOLF 

A certain well-known gentleman who is very fond of playing cow 
pasture pool, and of taking a bit of a nip, rolled in very late one 
| night (as per usual), after a game of “golf.” 
His loving, very considerate helpmate met him at the door of 
| their cave. “Well,” she said, ‘“‘what excuse have you this time for 
|coming home so early—in the morning?” 
| “Well, you see, my dear, it was like this 
| with a friend,” he answered. 
| “Playing golf!’ she cried with disgust. 
| 





I was playing golf 


“Are you trying to tell 
me you can play golf in the dark?” 

“Oh yes,” he replied, and, in his usual nonchalant manner and 
great we were using the night 
"23% &k%’2 @¢% @ 4*. 


with self-composure, ‘You 


see, 


clubs 





Hold the wire! 

* * * 
| 

| 

} 


WHERE IS THAT AIR-MINDED DYNAMO? 


Two of the busiest men in Washington are Edward J. Noble and 
|Harry Hopkins, who have been recently appointed Chairman of the 
| Civil Aeronautics Authority and Secretary of Commerce, respectively. 
|Good friends, the two are constantly striving to outdo the other in 
ithe matter of work-hours per day. 

A few days ago, after Hopkins had called it a day, he dropped 
| into Noble’s office, just below his own in the Commerce Building. The 
|clock had already struck seven. 

“Where is that air-minded dynamo?” Hopkins quizzed Kathryn 
| Foley, secretary to Mr. Noble. 

“Why, he just this minute left for home,” 
| “He said he had to get away early.” 

| “Soldiering, eh?,’”’ replied the now triumphant Hopkins. 
| good mind to dock him.” 

| e226 


replied Miss Foley. 


“l’ve a 


WHAT! NO DOWNDRAFT 


| Stormy Mangham recently called in range of Glendale and re- 
| ceived the following surface wind from B. P. (Buck Passer) Sheldon, 
| Assistant Flight Superintendent on duty: 

“The wind is East 22 with gusts up to 50 miles per hour, vari- 
|}able from North to South.” 

—Wayne Allison. 

| * * *& 


| HOLD EVERYTHING 

The flight surgeon’s young son answered the phone: 

The voice asked, “Is the doctor in?” 

“No.” 

“Have you any idea where he is?” 

“No, I don’t he went out on an eternity case.” 

ee @ 
YOUNG QUINSY 

“How’s your wife, George?” 

“She’s just had Quinsy.” 

“Gosh, how many children do you have now?” 

*_ * & 
THE BOYS ARE GETTING A BIT TOUCHY 

American Flight No. Eight, called in range of Chicago, was ap- 
proaching for a landing on the prescribed runway, when the Chicago 
air traffic control man screamed to a United Ship: 

“Come right in, United Flight No. Umpety-te-dump, American 
flight eight from the south is dropping in on the end of the East 
runway.” 

A slight pause followed, then: ‘Flight No. Eight to the Chicago 
Air Traffic Control . . . Captain Stotts objects to “dropping in,” pre- 
fers to use the time-tried method of coming into the field, communi; 
known as “gliding.” 

—Wayne Allison. 


* * & 


NEVER SATISFIED 
God said, “Let us make man in our image.” Man said, “Let us 
make God in our image.” 


—Douglas Gerrold. 


* * & 


LACKADAISICAL 
One unemployed pilot to another: 
“The trouble with us is, we start at the top and work down, in- 
stead of starting at the bottom and working up.” 
* * * 


FLIES 260 MILES TO SWIM 
Some of you fellows who think you are serious about flyin 
should take heed of one Luis de Florez, who flies his own plane 26 
miles for a half-hour swim. Being a pilot, he Frege ny a 500 acre 
farm in northeast Connecticut, from which he flies in the morning to 
New York for work. Then, after work, he flies back to Connecticut. 
** * 


JAMES————QUICK, THE SMELLING SALTS 
First pilot: Have you heard what they are going to do with 
Zephyr pilots in the next war? 
Second pilot: No... shoot. 











First pilot: They are going to have them steer cannon balls. 
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Hester Speaks on “Pilot Fitness” 


(Continued from Page 4) 

ly indicates, therefore, that the 
minimum requirements both for 
fitness and proficiency have been 
set for such a classification. They 
indicate that with such qualifica- 
tions a pilot should be able to do 
his job properly and safely for 
himself, for those he carries, and 
for the general public. 


Proper Regulation 
Vs. Bureaucracy 

They do not indicate that the 
certified pilot is the best man for 
his job. It is not, in fact, the job 
of the government in any kind of 
regulation, according to my way 
of thinking, to make any such de- 
termination as that. There, after 
all, lies the line between proper 
regulation and what has come to 
be known and justifiably feared 
and disliked under the name of 
bureaucracy. In other words in 
the very proper concept of gov- 
ernment which pervades Washing- 
ton in these days, some observers 
to the contrary notwithstanding, 
there is ample room for the cher- 
ished exercise of individual initi- 
ative. 

The room for individual initia- 


tive, I think, is nicely illustrated | 


in our regulations as to air line 
pilots. We prescribe the daily, 
weekly, monthly, and annual lim- 
its of their hours on duty. We 
forbid them to do other flying out- 
side of those hours of duty. We 
prescribe very fully and accurate- 
ly the procedures they must go 
through to maintain their profes- 
sional qualifications. But what 
they do with their idle time is not 
part of the regulations prescribed 
under the authority of the govern- 
ment of the United States. 
Over-regulation Hardly 
Democratic 

I leave you gentlemen to im- 
agine the protest that would arise 
were the government to attempt to 
prescribe the food our air line pi- 
lots eat, the hours they must sleep, 
the recreation they indulge in, 
and, God forbid, their more inti- 
mate domestic relations. 

There are countries where that 
is done. Not only pilots but all 
connected with the aviation in- 
dustries in Germany and Italy are 
under official order with respect 
to almost all of these things. Mr. 
Grant Mason, member of our Au- 
thority, returned last autumn 
from an inspection of the civil 
aviation administrations of Euro- 
pean governments. One of the 
most amazing stories he had to 
tell us related to the way lunch 
is provided for the employees of 
the air ministry in Rome. Each 
noon, all at the same time, they 
descend to the basement and 
stand at long rows of what re- 
semble our old-time standing 
bookkeepers’ desks. There a 
lunch, one of three kinds, is put 
before him or her. He or she eats 
it, or goes hungry, and upon com- 
pletion of today’s lunch, he or she 
takes one of three cards, red for 
meat, green for vegetable, and 
white for fish, and puts it in a 
rack. The next day, whatever the 
weather, whatever the condition 
of the employee’s metabolism may 
be, he or she eats that lunch. And 
Mr. Mason’s report was that they 
liked it. 

Such Regimentation 
Impossible in U. S. 

I leave it to the imagination of 
any of the learned professors at 
this conference who have had ex- 
perience with the complaints of 
American students in common, or 
of soldiers and sailors at mess, 
however varied or good, to say 
how that sort of regimentation 
would go in the United States. 

So, once having established 
very strict minima for air line pi- 
lot qualifications, for instance, we 
believe it is the American way, the 
sound democratic way, to let pri- 
vate enterprise, the individual op- 
erators of the air lines, bring their 
pilot personnel to the highest state 
of perfection that they can. And 
it is human experience that they 
can bring them nearer and near- 
er to a state of perfection as a 
corps only by the kind of relation- 
ship that should exist between an 
intelligent employer and a loyal 
employee. We recognize this in 











the Civil War Regulations, in fact, 
by delegating to the chief pilots 
and recognized check pilots of the 
air lines some of the more minute 
tests for air line qualification, 
some of those that depend upon 
the human judgment exercised by 
one man upon another man whom 
he knows in all the manifold man- 
ifestations of human nature. 


Regulations Are Protectors 

Into that field it is our present 
opinion that government should 
not and cannot effectively enter 
with regulations. However, I 
think we have a rational concept 
of regulation. 
as the handing down of wisdom 





We regard it not! 


‘ 


from on high, but as a service to j 


be performed. Government reg- 
ulation, as we conceive it, is mere- 
ly the accumulation of all availa- 
ble experience in the field with 
which any given type of regula- 
tion is concerned. By general con- 
sent, it seems, government, in this 
case the federal 
the United States, is the only or- 


| sort 


government of | 


ganism through which experience | 


can be adequately gathered from 
the far-flung field of aviation. It 


|member that 
must be justified as a valid con- | 


is only through the federal gov- | 


ernment that the airplane opera- 
tor in California can be saved 
from the mistakes that may be 
made by the airplane operator in 
Maine. 

There is one other reason for 
the exercise of these regulatory 
functions of the federal govern- 
ment. The expresion of this ac- 
cumulated experience in terms of 
regulation necessarily implies that 
those who edit and translate from 
incident to general assumption, be 
disinterested. Its expression must 
favor neither the operator in Cal- 
ifornia nor the one in Maine. Gov- 
ernment regulation properly con- 
ceived, in other words, is a lens 
free from any distortion of self 
interest through which the light 


| 


to eye and talk face to face the 
transmission of their ideas is of- 
ten more accurate than when re- 
sort is had to tnose relatively mod- 
ern devices of spelling and writ- 
ing, not to mention the typewrit- 
er, the printing press, and the long 
distance telephone. However, I 
am not too old fashioned, I hope 
you will believe me, or I should 
not be in civil aeronautics. 
Aviation Owes Much to 
the Laboratory 

Aeronautics, civil and military, 
may have been borne by two tink- 
ers in a bicycle shop, the Wright 
brothers, but it owes a heavy debt 
indeed to the laboratory for its 
development to its present stage 
of vast efficiency. It has become 
a utility to which any reasonable 
man or woman may prudently re- 
for transportation in the 
course of his or her ordinary day 
to day life. 

So for many reasons, subjective 
and objective, I recommend to you 


that in drawing proposals for the | 


attention of the Authority which 
regulates that utility, you re- 
everything we 


tribution to the general welfare. 
If your proposals have not the 
sanction of such universal appli- 
cation, I venture to suggest that 
it would be more useful to you, to 
aviation, and to this democracy, to 
take them to the air lines or other 


|}employers of pilots. 


But, let me add, we shall be 
very happy to advise with you as 


to where the application of your | 


conclusions would do the most 
good. In return for your hospi- 
tality today, I can assure you that 
our doors are always open: I 


thank you for this opportunity of | 


showing to you for a few min- 
utes what kind of human critter 


|is inside one doer and a little of 


of as much experience as possi- | 


ble may be focused. 


The Blood Count May 
Be of Value 

Hence it is that we welcome 
any light that you gentlemen may 
bring us from the laboratories. At 
Kansas City, as you know, we 
ourselves have set up a laboratory 
continually to scrutinize our pres- 
ent standards. We recognize that 
in some instances a blood count 
may be more indicative than a fa- 


cial expression, or a tone of voice.| McCarran (D., Nev.) 


Frankly, at the present time we 
feel that field experience is bring- 
ing us more material than labora- 
tory exploration. 

But if you can change that ra- 
tio, if you can bring us more 
from the laboratory than we are 
getting from the field, we shall 
welcome it heartily. If you can 
push your inquiries on into cate- 
gories where you can substitute a 
numbered scale for an intuition, I 
assure you that the numbered 


scale makes it very much easier | 


for us to measure and compare re- 
sults. You will 


simplify our 
task. 
America Is Still 
Happily Articulate 
But remember we work in a 
democracy, thank God! We are| 


not going to assume an infallibil- 
ity we cannot maintain in the face 
of sound democratic criticism. We 
are not going to regiment Ameri- 
ca, because America still being 
happily articulate, will not stand 
for regimentation. What Ameri- 
ca will stand for, what it has al- 
ways welcomed and will continue 
to welcome, is any particular ad- 
vance in scientific achievement 
which, through government or 
through the individual initiative of 
our air lines or other private en- 
terprises, such as the Harvard Fa- 
tigue Laboratory, can be made 
available to the general public 
service. 


I note that at the end of your 
program you have set apart a 
place for the preparation of a pro- 
gram to be suggested to the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. I played 
hooky a little bit from my job to 
come up here and be with you and 
see what you were doing and 
thinking about at firsthand. I 
am still old fashioned enough to 
believe that when men meet eye 


his concept of how he has to work 
in fulfillment of the 
vlaced upon him by the Congress 
and the President of the United 


| States. 





McCarran Opposes 
Transportation Bill 





The recent suggestion to put all 
transportation under a general fed- 
eral transportation authority was 
strongly opposed by Senator Pat 
in 
the National 


ment to 


forum. 


Aviation 


“Transportation by air,” he said, 
“Should stand on its own feet un- 


der the guidance of an independ- | 


ent untrammeled authority. This 
we now have. Let us not permit 
|it to be hampered or relegated to 
|a subordinate position.” 


| Pe oe 





| — 
(Continued from Page 2) 

a couple of places and Mrs. 

George was injured, but less seri- 

jously. The peon drove his car 

home for more vino. 





Putter Patter 
McMakin very shortly will be 
| challenging all comers at golf. Al- 
|ready low handicap man of the 
|council, his retirement from the 
|chairmanship leaves him with no 
| responsibilities, and he now has 
;much time on his hands. 
Arbitration, Please 

Little Pink and the girl friend 
are not speaking this week. This 
| was their last reported conversa- 
| tion: 

Little Pink: “Who was that 
good-for-nothin’ pilot I saw you 
kissing at the dance last night?” 


G. F.: “Why, darlin’, I thought 
it was you. It was so dark out 
there!” 


L. P.: “Hum, maybe it was me 
at that. About what time was it?’ 
Public Confidence Department 

It is part of the public record 
of the Point Reyes hearing that 
Harllee Branch, Vice Chairman of 
the CAA, does his traveling by 
rail. Early in March he made the 
transcontinental round trip—“in a 





rush,” he said—via Union Pacific! 


do | 


mandate | 


a state- | 


ALCOHOL AND 
THE AIRMAN 


(Continued from Page 4) 
blood than the occasional or mod- 
erate drinker. The explanation of 
this is difficult. It may be that 
the absorbing mechanisms are al- 
tered so that habitual drinkers 
utilize it more rapidly or acquire 
an increased capacity for oxidat- 
ing or burning it. 

The Excretion of Alcohol 
| From the Body 

It has been clearly demonstrat- 
ed that alcohol is rapidly absorbed 
into the blood stream and other 
body fluids and tissues. The next 
step is to find how alcohol is dis- 
posed of or ‘excreted’? the term 
used by physiologists to describe 
the processes by which the body 
discharges materials which it does 
not use. This question is very im- 
portant relative to the role of al- 
|cohol as a food. Sugar, as men- 
|tioned previously, is burned com- 
| pletely in the body and no traces 
|can be found in the urine, except 
| in a diseased condition such as di- 





| abetes where the organ (pancreas) 
| which aids the body in assimilat- 
|ing sugar is defective. Saccharin, 
in contrast to sugar (taken in cof- 
fee by women who are distressed 
by their huge waist line) is ab- 
sorbed completely from the stom- 
ach and bowel, but it can be recov- 
ered unchanged in the urine. Thus 
saccharin is not a food; its whole 
| value is in its sweetness. Experi- 
ments have demonstrated conclu- 
sively that approximately 10 per 
cent of the alcohol one ingests is 
excreted by the kidneys or urine, 
lungs or breath, or skin. Proba- 
bly the amount of alcohol excret- 
jed by the urine rarely exceeds 
| three per cent, although the drink- 
|ing of alcoholic beverages may 
stimulate urinary output (thought 
| to be due to fuel oils). One ex- 
|perimenter found that the urin- 
| ary output of 1 liter of water is 
| 385 cc., while with 1 liter of beer 
| it was raised to 1012 cc. and with 

1 liter of wine, 1614 cc. For the 


| 


| most part, therefore, alcohol is ox- 


| idized or burned in the body. Pre- 
| vious to a further analysis of how 
| aleohol is oxidized several impor- 
|} tant factors must be.stated rela- 
| tive to its rate of removal. 

It has been demonstrated re- 
peatedly that alcohol disappears 
from the blood at a constant rate. 
A man of average weight oxidizes 
and eliminates approximately 10 
}ec. or about two teaspoonfuls of 
alcohol per hour. The rate of re- 
moval of alcohol from the blood 
is slow in comparison to the rate 
of entrance into the blood stream. 
| The rapid increase of the concen- 
tration of alcohol in the blood in 
relation to the comparatively slow 
rate of removal definitely 
|known. Large doses of alcohol, 
| therefore, leave their trail in the 
| blood stream for a longer period 
| of time than small doses. 
| There is a popular impression 
that exercise will hasten the rate 
of removal from the body. In the 
| case of dogs, it has been shown 
| that exercise has a slight effect on 
increasing the rate of getting rid 
of alcohol. This has been ob- 
served in the case of dogs in re- 
cent experiments in the Harvard 
| Fatigue Laboratory. This is pos- 
sibly explained by the greater pul- 
monary ventilation or more rapid 
breathing in dogs while in exercise 
compared to man. The dog may 
blow off more alcohol through his 
lungs by a greater volume of air 
j Bonne: in and out of its lungs, 
| also in a dog in exercise the pulse 
rate may run as high as 300 beats 
per minute compared to an ath- 
lete’s maximum of 200. The vol- 
ume of blood coming in contact 
with the surfaces of the lungs 
per unit of time would also be 
greater in the dog. In the case 
of a man, it is known that no mat- 
ter how severe the exercise, the 
rate of removal of alcohol remains 
approximately constant. The in- 
toxicated person who feels better 
after a walk around the block ben- 
efits not from an increased elimi- 
nation of alcohol from his blood 
but from the fresh air and often 
the change in temperature and im- 
proved muscular tonus and cireu- 


is 





Cockcroft— 


(Continued from Page 3) 
a hanging. The old solidity of 
ALPA was evidenced in the man 
voted to the Board and while their 
attire was definitely a la back 
pages of Esquire, they were the 
right men for the job. Anyway, 
many a fighting heart has bumped 
beneath a Bermuda-bought Harris 
Tweed! (Copy to Hanson) It took 


broad shoulders to support the 
moaning crew that poured out 
their woes and worries to the 
Board. 


“Give Me a Cipher and 
I’ll Blow Away” 

One of my large ears was fond- 
ly folded to the ground the other 
day and caught the repeated ru- 
mor that one of our air lines that 
departs in the general direction of 
ten o’clock, is really getting new 
Douglases to replace their present 
ships that go so fast all the parts 
can’t keep up. To them then, we 
bubble forth with these lines 
traced thru the foam upon the 
bar:—tTitle; “Give Me a Cipher 
and I’ll Blow Away!” 


A puppy’s tail wags when he’s 
happy and gay, 
A cat wiggles hers when she’s feel- 
ing ‘that way’— 
A fish twitches his to maneuver 
with speed, 
And a horse tail serves to keep 
flys off the steed. 
animals Nature 
with a way, 
To hold up their ends in their 
business or play :— 
But when airplane tails start to 
shiver and sway, 
It generally means there’ll be head- 
lines next day! 


Most devised 


Why Scare the Copilot 


|to Death? 


Professor Wilkins recently de- 
voted several minutes of expert 
flying to demonstrate to his co- 
pilot how to get into CO when 
the snow was snowing and the 
wind was blowing like the devil 
and out of the NW. Visibility at 
about 1/20th mile from the cock- 
pit. As soon as they were on the 
ground and up to the station the 
ceiling lifted, the snow lessened 
and you could see five miles by 
the time the co-pilot got his iced- 
up windshield open. Now the co- 
pilot is wondering how much was 
weather, how much was Wilky and 
how much was song and dance. 
That’s similar to Chet Moomaw’s 
system of wearing dark glasses so 
the lightning doesn’t look so damn 
hot in these summer thunder- 
storms. 

It seems we are to have another 
TWA council soon, for the ranks 
of CG now have several more men 
and they are crying for a voice of 
their own in all matters that con- 
cern them. You would think they 
didn’t trust us over at NK to look 
out for them. Along with the ex- 
pansion of the system we have 
some men with us and those of 
you that sponsored them into 
ALPA should remember to get ac- 
tion on the Power of Attorney 
slips as soon as possible; there 
are a laggard few still short right 
now. Get them in, you Dopes! So 
now we shift to night frequency 
and call it a day. 











lation, 

Alcohol is burned for the most 
part, in the muscular tissue. As 
indicated above, however, the 
rate of disposal is not increased 
with exercise. The liver apparent- 
ly changes alcohol into substances 
usable by the muscles. Some of 
the individual differences observ- 
able from the effects of alcohol 
may therefore be attributable to 
the efficiency of the liver function 
in this process. 











ARE YOU WEARING AN 
ALPA EMBLEM? 





A small number of our mem- 
bers have not as yet purchased 
their Association emblems. 
There are but a limited number 
left at Headquarters. Mail in 
your 50c today and identify 
yourself as a member of The 
Air Line Pilots Association. 
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